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AIX, 


‘Tue first settlement of Rome beyond 
the Alps, the capital of Provence in its 
later estate as a county, calls up so 
many associations that the actual sight 
of the city is perhaps a little disap- 
pointing. The city of the Sextian 
Waters, the cherished dwelling-place 
of King Réné, ought in all reason to 
supply us with a goodly store both of 
Roman and of medieval monuments. 
Aix ought to be a rival of Nimes, 
Arles, and Vienne. As a matter of 
fact, it is nothing of the kind, and we 
complain that it is not. Yet, if Aix 
were a city of less fame, if we came 
upon it suddenly without being fami- 
liar with its name, we should assuredly 
not despise it. Its position at least is 
worthy of its renown. It is nota city 
set on an hill; hot springs,—and Aix 
owes its name and its being to its hot 
springs,—are more commonly to be 
looked for in the lower regions. That 
Aix does not stand low as regards the 
not very distant sea we feel strongly 
as the train carries us up the ascent 
which forms the latter part of the 
road from Rognac. There we leave 
one of the great highways of Europe 
for the special line which carries us to 
Aix. Since we left Arles—for we 
cannot conceive our traveller as start- 
ing from any other point—since, in 
leaving Arles, we passed by her 
Elysian fields, and forsook altogether 
the companionship of the rushing 
Rhone, we have seen hills, both in- 
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land hills and hills skirting the coast, 
but we have not ourselves been carried 
over any high ground. But we have 
passed over the stony land of Crau, 
the campus lapideus of Gregory, a 
stony field indeed, and one where 
every stone should be as precious as the 
Ephesian aérolite itself. For the stones 
of Crau are the artillery of Zeus him- 
self, who cast them down from heaven 
to help his son Héraklés in his battle 
with the Ligurians. We pass on, and, 
unless we have mastered our map well, 
we are tempted to think that we are 
skirting the genuine Mediterranean. 
But it is nothing but its inlet, one of 
the many inlets of the Rhone Delta ; 
it is known by the humble name of 
Etang de Berre; but it is a pleasant- 
looking piece of water enough, with a 
shore by no means to be despised. 
We pass by a small town or two, a 
castle or two, which make us wish 
that we could stop and see everything ; 
specially do we wish to stop at Saint- 
Chamas and see the Flavian bridge, 
even though we know well that it is 
not the work of any Flavian Emperor, 
but only of Donnius Flavus, priest of 
Rome and Augustus. But when we 
have changed carriages at Rognac, and 
are fairly in the valley of the Are, we 
feel ourselves really in a hilly and 
rocky land; we go as distinctly up to 
Aix as we go up to Purton and Swin- 
don by the vale of Stroud. Yet when 
we reach the city, we find that it 
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stands low as regards the hills and 
mountains which fence it in ; when we 
look down on it from the height of 
Entremont, the Dardanié, the Sino- 
dun, the old Vesona, of Aix, Aquz 
Sextiz, might almost seem, like her 
sister Aquz Sulis, to be set ad portas 
infert. Aix, unlike Bath, is one of 
the riverless cities; Are is too small 
and too distant to count for anything. 
But, though lacking this element of 
scenery, the Provencal Aque far outdoes 
its British namesake in the other chief 
element. The hills stand nobly every 
way, and the Mount of Victory soars 
above all, to proclaim the memory of 
the greatest day in the history of Aix 
and her coasts, of one of the greatest 
days in the history of Gaul and of all 
Europe. We cannot find it in our 
hearts to doubt the legend which looks 
on the name of the great hill, and the 
ancient ceremonies with which its 
height is honoured, as abiding me- 
mories of the day when Gaius Marius 
saved Gaul and Rome and Europe from 
Teutonic invaders whose fault was that 
they had come before their time. 
Rome was not ready for them nor they 
for Rome ; there was no place yet in 
the world for an Ataulf, a Theodoric, 
or a Charles ; for them tocome, Cesar 
Augustus had to come first. There 
was therefore no discipline for the 
men who had risen too early in the 
morning of the history of their race, 
save to be scourged back again like 
those who rose in the games before 
their time. Their only fate was to be 
cut off at Aque Sextie and on the 
Raudian fields. And truly there came 
not such a day as the day of Aque 
Sexti till a new time when Roman 
and Teuton had alike grown to their 
full growth, and when both had at 
least so far forgotten old quarrels as 
to be able to march side by side 
against a foe that threatened both, and 
threatened all that had meanwhile 
become common to both. On the day 
of Aque Sextiw, Gaius Marius, Consul 
of Rome, saved Rome and the earlier 
civilization of Europe from Teutonic 
invaders. On the day of the Cata- 
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launian fields a Roman patrician and 
a Gothic king had to do the work in 
partnership ; the part of Gaius Marius 
was divided between Actius and the 
first Theodoric ; Roman and Teuton, 
Catholic and Arian, had to fight for 
their common Europe, their common 


Christendom, against the Asiatic 
heathen ; nay the heathen Frank 


himself, Aryan and European if not 
Christian, might be welcomed into the 
great fellowship, to strike at least a 
blow for Woden and Thunder against 
the uncouth idols of Attila. But 
without presuming to set those two 
great deliverances in rivalry with one 
another, it is certainly the work of 
Marius, rather than the work of 
Aétius, which has the nearest claim 
to a local habitation. Without pre- 
suming to fix the exact place of his 
victory, we may safely assume that Aix 
has more right in it than Chalons has 
in the other. The battle of Marius is 
called directly from the town; it is 
therefore not likely to have been 
fought very far from it; the battle of 
Aétius and Theodoric simply bears the 
name which the tribe has given alike 
to the city and to the district. It is 
not the fight of Chalons, but the fight 
of the Catalaunian fields. One would 


‘not be very far wrong if one spoke of 


the battle of the campi Catalaunici as 
the battle of all Champagne. 

We come then with our heads full 
of the historic name of Aque Sextiz, 
and we are a little disappointed to find 
that there is very little of Aque 
Sextie there. That so it is, doubt- 
less partly comes of the fact that the 
modern and the ancient town do not 
occupy exactly the same site. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that change 
of site has sometimes, as in the case of 
Vesona and Périgueux, an opposite 
effect. That so much of Vesona—the 
second Roman Vesona—still abides 
at Périgueux is largely because Péri- 
gueux shifted its site from that second 
Vesona to the Puy Saint-Front. Here 
too the first Roman town grew up at 
the foot of the elder site of Entremont, 
on the site that is of the Sextian 























Waters. This town is said to have 
been destroyed in a Saracen inroad in 
738: the eldest metropolitan church 
perished, but the succession of bishops 
went on, and the town gradually rose 
again, but with a somewhat shifted 
site. The elder town, the town of 
towers (ville des towrs), lay to the 
west side of the present city, in what 
is now the quarter of the Minimes, 
and it grew to its present extent by 
gradually annexing several suburbs 
or rather distinct towns. There was 
the town of the counts, the ville 
comtale, occupying the mid part of the 
present town, and marked by the 
palace of justice. And there was the 
bourg Saint-Sauveur, so called from a 
small Christian oratory which in very 
early times sprang up in the near 
neighbourhood of a pagan temple out- 
side the walls, which in after days it 
supplanted. The counts’ town, a town 
with walls of its own, had no church 
within those walls; another church, 
the Madeleine, since removed toanother 
site, stood without them. The three 
towns together could have occupied no 
very great space; they all lay on the 
north side of the Grand Cours, the 
wide planted street (for a boulevard 
in strictness it is not) which is such a 
striking feature of modern Aix and 
divides it into two parts. 

Such is the local story ; of the first 
metropolitan church of which it speaks 
it is hard to say anything. Some 
Roman remains are said to be left on 
its site, but the site is occupied by a 
convent of devout ladies, into whose 
precincts no profane Aktaién or Clodius 
may hope to pry. But we gather that 
its ancient title was Votre Dame de la 
Seds. The see is not an uncommon 
name for the episcopal church both 
in southern Gaul and in Spain. It was 
at Tarbes, we think, that we first heard 
the name and added it to a little stock 
of such names, now that modern 
fashion, ever bent on getting rid of 
local colouring, will abide nothing but 
the monotonous “cathedral.” Let the 
see of Aix, though it be there no 
longer, live at least in memory along- 
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side of the still abiding abbey of 
Durham and minster of Lincoln. 
Towards the end of the eleventh 
century, when the fallen city was 
again looking up a little, the series 
of events began which led to the 
translation of the metropolitan throne 
of Aqui Sextiz from our Lady of the 
See to the church of Saint Saviour. 
As yet that church was only the 
primitive oratory, or whatever later 
building had arisen on its site. Local 
faith believed it to be the genuine 
work of the apostle of Aix, the speci- 
ally reverenced Saint Maximin, one of 
the holy company who came to Pro- 
vence in company with the sisters of 
Bethany. Modern belief will hardly 
go so far as this; but that a very 
ancient church stood on the site there 
is no reason to doubt, and our grand- 
fathers might have been more certain 
about the matter. The church of 
Saint Saviour, and the quarter to 
which it gave its name, the bouwrg as 
it was at least afterwards called, stood 
on higher ground than any within the 
present compass of Aix. It stood on 
ground which, whether within the 
ancient city or not, is shown by exist- 
ing remains to have been covered by 
Roman buildings of no small import- 
ance. But it is said to have lain 
outside the walls alike of the ville des 
tours and of the ville comtale, though 
it is added that its inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the time, 
had turned the ruins of the temple 
into something of a fortress for their 
defence. To this site the primates of 
Aix in the eleventh century were 
minded to move their episcopal chair, 
and between 1060 and 1103 the first 
step towards the completion of the 
plan was carried out by the building 
of a new and larger church of Saint 
Saviour. The work is attributed 
mainly to the agency of Benedict, the 
head of the canons of Aix, who, in 
this Imperial land, bore the title of 
Provost. And all honour to Provost 
Benedict, and all shame to the re- 
formers of the nineteenth century. 
As far as he is concerned, we might 
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have been able to study at Saint 
Saviour’s a piece of Romanesque build- 
irg more ancient than his own. He 
so built his church as to keep the 
ancient oratory as an attached chapel. 
Will it be believed that this precious 
relic was pulled down, not by Saracens, 
not by Huguenots, not by men of the 
Terror, but by the first archbishop 
after the concordat, when the church 
was restored to holy uses after its 
desecration as a Temple of Reason ? 

To the new-built church Provost 
Benedict and the canons now removed ; 
so that from this time, we presume, 
the church of Saint Saviour must be 
looked on as the metropolitan church 
of Aix. The bowrg grew and became 
populous, under the temporal lordship 
of the chapter. But the archbishops 
did not move with their chapter; 
for more than two hundred years 
longer they still kept their old quar- 
ters in the ville des tours ; it was not 
till 1331 that the new archiepiscopal 
palace by Saint Saviour’s was finished, 
Why was this? We may suspect that 
the ville des towrs, like the old cité of 
Périgeux, was sinking into a /au- 
bourg. The stream of population 
plainly flowed the other way, and the 
migration of the canons seems to have 
strengthened its course in that direc- 
tion. Archbishops who were also 
temporal lords may have been better 
pleased with a guasi-rural abode which 
might be made somewhat of a baron’s 
castle, than with a more strictly 
episcopal palace in what was now 
becoming a thickly inhabited part of 
the city. Yet the bourg is still some- 
what of a bowry ; we remark at once 
that, contrary to the common rule, 
the metropolitan church of Aix, though 
standing on the highest ground in the 
city, is very far from standing in the 
heart of the city; the site of Saint 
Saviour’s is very near to the northern 
boulevard. Such is a natural site 
enough for a church that was moved 
beyond the walls in the eleventh 
century; it would not have been a 
natural site for an original episcopal 
church of the fourth or fifth. 


Benedict, as we have seen, spared 
the primitive church, the work, or the 
representative of the work, of the 
earliest times. It became an ap- 
pendage to a greater building. By a 
singular fate, his own church bas been 
preserved in nearly the same way as an 
appendage to another greater building. 
Yet there is still attached to the church 
of Benedict one building which, if it 
cannot claim the mythical age of the 
alleged church of Maximin, must be, 
in its materials at least, a good many 
ages older than the days of Benedict. 
In truth the story of the removal of 
the bishopstool to Saint Saviour’s be- 
comes a little puzzling when we find 
that the present metropolitan church 
has still clinging to it a baptistery 
which, though it has been sadly mal- 
treated in later times, is surely in its 
essence, as truly a relic of the primi- 
tive days of the Church as the bap- 
tisteries of Ravenna and Poitiers. 
And the baptistery of Aix comes 
much nearer to the type of Ravenna 
than to the ruder type of Poitiers. 
The upper part has been Jesuited ; 
but eight grand Corinthian columns, 
surely genuine, remain. Neither 
Poitiers nor Le Puy has such a fea- 
ture as this in its baptistery. On 


‘the other hand, the baptisteries of 


Poitiers and Le Puy stand apart as 
distinct buildings, while this at Aix 
is entangled in the buildings of the 
earliest surviving church, as this 
church is itself entangled in the 
buildings of the later church, A 
number of questions now start up. 
The baptistery is so faithful a satel- 
lite of the bishop’s church that, if the 
bishops of Aque Sextie really had 
their episcopal seat in another part 
of the town, it is passing strange that 
the baptistery should be here. Was 
Saint Saviour’s, after all, the earliest 
seat of the bishopric? Was it for any 
reason, moved to the ville des towrs 
after the Saracen havoc, and did 
Benedict simply go back to the old 
place? Did he find the baptistery 


there as well as the oratory, and in- 
corporate both in his new building ? 
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About this view there is this difficulty 
that the episcopal church is commonly 
in the oldest part of the city, and the 
inhabited site of Aix must have 
shifted to and fro indeed, if the bourg 
of Saint Saviour ever was within 
the original city. Or are we to sup- 
pose that Benedict built the baptistery, 
but built it with columns brought 
from an earlier baptistery attached to 
our Lady of the See? This is cer- 
tainly possible; but it is not quite 
like an eleventh century man to take 
so much trouble about older work. 
Still the conservative spirit of Benedict 
perhaps shows that he was not a mere 
man of the eleventh century. He 
who kept the ancient church was per- 
haps capable both of building a bap- 
tistery when baptisteries had rather 
gone out of fashion, and of so building 
it that it should be, as nearly as pos- 
sible, simply an older baptistery trans- 
lated to a new site. 

We said that the church of Bene- 
dict was destined to a fate not unlike 
that which the church of Maximin 
underwent at Benedict’s own hands. 
The oldest surviving church of Aix, 
the church of the eleventh century, has 
been dealt with in a way which may 
at first sight call up the memory 
of Saint Justus at Trieste, though 
it really comes nearer to the story of 
Leominster in our own land. In all 
these cases a building which was origin- 
ally an independent church has sunk 
into a mere part or appendage of a 
greater church. But the way in which 
the change has been made has not 
been exactly the same in the three 
cases. At Trieste two churches which 
once stood wholly distinct side by side 
are thrown into one. A nave and 
choir have sprung up on the site of 
the south aisle of the one church, of 
the north aisle of the other, and on 
the space that was between them. On 
either side of this new body the naves 
and choirs of the two original churches 
have sunk into aisles and chapels. At 
Leominster the south aisle has given 
way to a new aisle or chapel which 
goes far to overshadow the original 
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nave; in modern use it has over- 
shadowed it altogether. But the old 
nave and aisle of the Norman minster, 
with the destroyed transepts and 
eastern limb, which it is easy to call 
up in imagination, still keep, in the 
architectural design, their superiority 
over the wider parochial excrescence, 
however large and however splendid its 
windows. At Aix, on the other hand, 
the elder church, as far at least as 
size is concerned, has been thrown 
into insignificance by the later addi- 
tions; it has practically become the 
south aisle of the present enlarged 
church. The fact that so it is, that 
the Romanesque part of the present 
church is an independent church which 
has been incorporated in the building 
of a later time, comes out perhaps 
more strikingly at the west end than 
it does in the inside. In the inside, 
till we look more minutely and take 
in what it really is, it might almost 
pass for an aisle or some subordinate 
part of a great Romanesque church of 
which the rest has been rebuilt. But 
at the west end the Romanesque build- 
ing clearly has its own west front, 
such as it is, though it is now brought 
down to cower, as it were, alongside of 
a greater neighbour that overshadows 
it. The west end of the elder church 
of Saint Saviour, with its doorway 
made up out of classical fragments, has 
clearly nothing to do with the front 
to the side of it, with its rich, but not 
extraordinarily rich, doorway of the 
latest French Gothic. The elder front 
indeed reminds us that we are or 
Roman ground. The front cleaves to 
a Roman wall, in itself no mean piece 
of masonry; and the doorway, the 
only architectural feature of the front, 
is altogether made up of pieces of 
earlier buildings. It cannot be called 
a successful work. Sometimes such 
putting together out of fragments is 
successful ; witness the stately porch 
of the metropolitan church at Avignon, 
and another in the far humbler and 
less famous church of Saint Restitutus 
in the land of the Tricastini. Some- 
times it is very much the reverse, as 
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in the mother church of Saint Resti- 
tutus, Saint-Paul Trois Chateaux, 
where the columns that have been 
set up on each side of the grand door- 
way stand there, doing nothing, with- 
out even capitals to finish them. Here 
at Saint Saviour’s the greater and the 
smaller columns that have been worked 
up again do not lead quite so idle a 
life. The larger pair support on stilts 
a kind of feeble cornice which forms 
a canopy over the doorway; the 
smaller pair form the jambs of the 
doorway itself. The arrangement is 
odd; the columns support stilts, and 
the stilts support the horizontal stone 
beneath the tympanum. The door- 
way is in a transitional state between 
the square-headed doorway with an 
arch over it and the round-headed 
doorway with the tympanum inserted 
under the arch. Over the doorway 
there is a single plain round window 
in the low gable, and that is all. We 
cannot say much for Provost Bene- 
dict’s skill, or that of his architect, in 
designing a west front. 

When we enter, his work is stately, 
as all these simple Provengal churches 
are, though we cannot put the design 
on a level either with Saint Tzophimus 
at Arles or with the smaller Saint- 
Paul Trois Chateaux. Three bays of 
nave lead to the crossing, with a 
small octagonal cupola; beyond it 
is one bay more; the apse is swal- 
lowed up by the later work. All 
the arches are round, except the 
pointed vault. The springing of this 
is marked by an enriched cornice which 
runs round the bold square pilasters 
of the vault, which are again flanked 
by small columns more enriched than 
anything else in the building. The 
conservative feelings of Benedict, or of 
some later man of the same temper, 
have kept for us some inscriptions of 
far earlier date. One which comme- 
morates a certain Makarios is in 
Greek. But the thing to be noticed 
is the chronological minuteness of the 
men of Aque Sextiex. In most in- 
scriptions we get the age of the 
person commemorated and the day 
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of the month when he died, but we 
are left to guess at the year. But at 
Aque Sextiz, as now and then, but 
only now and then, elsewhere, men 
had the sense to put the consuls. 
Something was done in the episcopate 
of Basil, and not only in the episcopate 
of Basil, but in the consulship of 
Asterius, in other words in the year 
494. Aix was then under the rule of 
the younger Alaric ; but men reckoned 
years, not by the West-Gothic king, 
but by the Roman consul, As we do 
not know what it was that was done 
in 494, we turn to another inscription 
where we know what was done, 
but where we are not quite so 
sure of the year that it was done 
in. Adjutor died after doing pen- 
ance (post acceptam penitentiam mi- 
gravit ad Dominum) in the consulship 
of Anastasius—Anastasio V. C. con- 
sule. If this is the Emperor, he 
was consul more than once, and would 
the Emperor be spoken of as a 
simple vir clarissimus? Yet perhaps 
it is safest to assign the death of Ad- 
jutor to the first consulship of 
the Emperor in 492. His epitaph, it 
seems, was brought from the destroyed 
church, which was therefore most 
likely earlier than his day. 

To the church of Benedict, conse- 
crated in the first years of the twelfth 
century, the later years of that cen- 
tury aided a noble ornament in the 
shape of the cloister. This is one of 
a type of which there are many in this 
country, at Montmajour, at Saint- 
Remi, and above all in Saint Trophi- 
mus at Arles, the head of the class. 
It is not absolutely necessary to see, 
and yet one is strongly tempted to 
see, a touch of the Saracen in the 
slender coupled columns which join to 
support the arches. In these Proven- 
cal cloisters the arches are round ; we 
are more sure of our Saracens when 
they are pointed, as at Monreale and 
Moissac; yet after all the coupling 
of the columns is at least no Saracenic 
invention ; it comes from the tomb of 
Constantia, if tomb of Constantia it be, 
on the Nomentane way. The clois- 



























ter at Aix is much smaller than that 
at Arles, but it is nearly equal to it in 
beauty. For beauty, a quality which 
can hardly be asserted of a great 
Romanesque interior or exterior, may 
surely be claimed for these lesser 
works in the later and richer forms of 
the style. Here we have the cha- 
racteristic variety of columns, plain, 
twisted, fluted, and the no less cha- 
racteristic variety in the capitals, 
though we do not find such a store of 
scriptural teaching as in the columns, 
and still more in the square pilasters, 
of Arles. When this cloister was 
built, the Provost and canons of Aix 
had seemingly submitted themselves to 
the rule of Saint Austin. It must be 
remembered that a monastic chapter, 
if Austin canons are to be called 
monastic, is anywhere out of England 
an extremely rare thing in any episco- 
palchurch. But Aix for a season was 
as Carlisle. Only the canons of a 
later day seem to have liked the 
rule of Saint Austin no better than 
the canons of York and Wells in the 
eleventh century liked the rule of 
Chrodegang ; the chapter of Aix in the 
fourteenth century fell back on the 
secular life which most capitular bodies 
on the Continent never forsook. 
Before this change, which dates 
from 1373, the church of Saint 
Saviour had been altogether trans- 
formed. The nave of Benedict had 
sunk into the south aisle of the church 
which in 1283 began to grow up to 
the north of it. This work contains 
the present double nave (for such it 
is rather than a nave and north aisle) 
with the tall octagonal tower which 
forms one of the most prominent 
objects in the city, and the west front 
which altogether dwarfs the small 
front of the Romanesque church. This 
work was begun in 1283, and the main 
part of it seems to have been done by 
1323, though the whole design, church, 
tower, and west front, would seem not 
to have been carried out till 1534, 
when the new building was at last 
consecrated. Tastes vary; but cer- 
tainly to the genuine student of 
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Provengal local architecture, all that 
has been built since the days of Bene 
dict (bating of course the cloister 
which was the finish of his work) 
has but little interest compared with 
what is left of his days and of the 
old time before them. Yet we must 
allow that one part at least of the 
work was finished to admiration, 
though a part which a visitor may 
easily leave Aix without seeing. These 
are the magnificent doors of the west 
doorway of the new nave, which, 
strange to say, are kept covered, 
though they will be opened for the 
curious without any trouble. The 
doorway is of course double with flat- 
headed openings; the actual doors of 
walnut-wood, dating from 1504, are 
among the finest specimens of wood- 
carving to be found anywhere; with 
their array of figures of prophets and 
sibyls they remind us of the stalls of 
Auch, Only at Auch there is nothing 
above ground to be cared for except 
woodwork and stained glass ; here at 
Aix even the later church rises a good 
deal above the level of the clumsy pile 
at Auch. The figures are in ranges, 
under canopies ; the canopies are still 
of good Gothic work, but in the lowest 
range Renaissance pilasters come in. 
The same rule is followed here as 
everywhere else; the Italianizing 
influence shows itself in furniture 
and other ornaments before it touches 
architecture proper. But there are 
other things to see in the new nave. 
There is a triptych which, if we could 
believe the popular belief that it was 
painted by King Réné, would be part 
of the history of Provence, and which, 
though it was really painted by some- 
body else, may still be part of the history 
of painting. But alas, we somehow 
missed something more precious than 
triptychs and even doorways, the 
sarcophagus of a saint of the fourth 
century, and the fragment of the old 
episcopal throne. To be sure they 
were not in their proper place, but were 
stowed away somewhere else. Is the 
metropolitan chair of Aix likely to 
stay in its place when the ecumenical 
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chair of Rome is cast forth into the 
cloister, and the very apse of Con- 
stantine sacrificed to modern vagaries ? 
Torcello, we believe, is still left, and 
our Lady beyond the Tiber. 

And now comes a strange question. 
Did the church of Saint Saviour, two 
years after its final consecration, 
behold an august and unexpected 
ceremony? We go into Provence, we 
go to Saint Trophimus at Arles, and 
muse at the strange irony of fortune 
which made Charles the Fourth the 
last Cesar who should take his Bur- 
gundian crown beneath its cupola. It 
never came into our heads to seek for 
the crowning-place of another Cesar, 
another Charles, within the bounds of 
the Middle kingdom. All the world 
knows that, before the new church 
was hallowed, before the new doors 
were carved, the independence of Pro- 
vence had passed away ; if Provence 
was not actually merged in France, 
the county was irrevocably annexed 
to the kingdom ; the ruler was for the 
future “le Roi, Comte de Provence,” 
somewhat to the prejudice of the king 
of higher place of whose dominions 
Provence formed a lawful part. For 
a while, to be sure, the loyalty of 
the annexed land to its new alle- 
giance was a little doubtful: in 
1524, when Bourbon came in the 
name of Cesar, Aix and other places 
returned to the allegiance of Cesar 
without much difficulty. But how 
was it twelve years later when Cesar 
came in person, and when the French 
king’s way of withstanding him was to 
lay waste the land that he called his 
own? That Charles the Fifth entered 
Aix nobody doubts ; that he did not 
enter Arles nobody doubts. If he 
had entered Arles, it would clearly 
have been the right thing for him to 
take the crown of his Burgundian 
kingdom where the last Charles had 
been crowned before him. But are 
we to believe that, as he could not be 
crowned in the right place, he made 
up for it by being crowned in the 
wrong place? No doubt such an act 
would have been quite in character ; 
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Charles the Fifth had a way of taking 
crowns where no one else would have 
thought of taking them ; who but he 
wore the crown of Monza and the 
crown of Rome, by a strange act of 
accumulation, at Bologna? So it is 
perfectly possible that he might take a 
fancy to be hallowed as King of 
Burgundy in Saint Saviour’s when 
there was no getting to Saint Trophi- 
mus. Only was it so? We reached 
Aix knowing nothing of any such 
fact, nor, on coming back, can we find 
any mention of it in the books to which 
we naturally turn. But the local 
books that we got at Aix affirm the 
coronation of Charles as a thing 
about which there was no kind of 
doubt. It would have been better if 
they had conceived the possibility of 
doubt, as then they might have 
quoted their authorities. The thought 
has flashed across the mind that some 
citizen of Aqui Sextiz may have read 
in w French book a record of a crown- 
ing at Aque Grani, and may have 
fancied that the name Ata meant his 
own city. In any case we get a 
little used to somewhat doubtful 
coronations, specially in the Imperial 
kingdoms. Thé local belief of Monza 
and of Vienna Allobrogum claims the 
crowning of more than one king whose 
crowning in those cities cannot be 
seen out of Monza and Vienna Allo- 
brogum. But then those crownings, 
true or false, added to the honour of 
the cities. Would it, in the eyes of 
any modern Provencal, add to the 
honour of Aix to have seen the crown- 
ing of an Emperor, Austrian, Spaniard, 
or Fleming, in utter defiance of the 
claims of a Count of Provence who 
was also King of France? 


As there is at Aque Sextiz so little 
to see of Aque Sextie itself, the 
metropolitan church is naturally tle 
first object of interest, all the more 
so as it still possesses so much that 
carries us back to very early time. 
But it is not the only thing to be seen 
in Aix. The archbishop’s palace, 
though now mainly modern, will have 

















attractions for some. The church of 
Saint John of Malta, dating from 
1251, survives, and the house of the 
knights close by, modern building as 
it is, contains, in its character of 
museum, not a few objects, Gaulish, 
Greek, and Roman, which throw light 
on the history of the city. The church, 
with its spire, is an example, pleasing 
enough in its way, of the kind of 
Gothie of which we get tired in this 
country. The east end is flat, and the 
design, originally a perfectly simple 
cross, is not improved by cutting 
through the walls. The tombs of the 
counts in the north transept are modern 
reproductions, seemingly very praise- 
worthy as reproductions, of the 
originals which perished in the Revo- 
lution. Most of the public buildings 
are modern ; we specially grudge the 
palace of justice, to which the ancient 
palace of the counts was cruelly 
sacrificed, with a vast havoc of mediz- 
val and Roman work. A civic tower 
or two remains, to group well with 
those of the churches in the general 
view of the city. In the view from 
the height of Entremont the city lies 
at our feet ; but we look rather to the 
left; for there soars the Mount of 
Victory, its mighty mass, it may be, 
gradually becoming dim and awful, 
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and the Cross of Provence that crowns 
it dying out of sight, as a storm gathers 
over hills and city. Our thoughts go 
back to Gaius Marius and the day 
which gave the mountain its proud 
name. We come down to the city 
and grudge perhaps that there is so 
little left of the elder days of Aque 
Sextiz. We perhaps think for a 
moment that Arles and Vienne, out 
of their abundant wealth of so many 
ages, might spare something for a city 
once of at least equal fame. Rich in 
their memories of kings, they could 
afford something in the way of 
Emperors and consuls to the first abid- 
ing place of Roman power in the Trans 
alpine lands. But it is perhaps better 
as it is; we think so at least beside 
the arena of Arles and the temple of 
Vienne. Some spots are more favoured 
by fortune than others; some are 
favoured in different ways. The 
modern inhabitants of Aix would most 
likely not exchange their open cours, 
carrying freedom and fresh air into the 
heart of the city, for the rough streets, 
paved to be sure with the bolts of 
Zeus from La Crau, which join the 
great church of Arles to its theatre 
and its arena. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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AN EMIGRE ON IRELAND IN 1796.) 


Just ninety years ago De Latocnaye, 
a Breton émigré, was travelling in 
Ireland, chiefly on foot, but with a 
sheaf of introductions which opened 
to him most of the big houses. He 
had been through England much in 
the same way; and, having written a 
successful book, went over to the 
sister island, on the invitation of Mv. 
Burton Conyngham, only to find his 
friend in a dying state. With Breton 
stubbornness, however, he determined 
to carry out his plan, and spent nine 
months in going from one end of 
Ireland to the other some twenty 
years after Arthur Young, the Suffolk 
squire, had made the same journey. 

They are so diiferent, the Breton 
and the East Anglian. The latter 
bristles with statistics and hints about 
improved culture ; telling with zest of 
the County Cork landlord who had im- 
ported a Norfolk ploughman, and who 
gave him a guinea for every lad whom 
he taught to forsake the old plan of 
yoking hobby-horses by the tail and 
to drive a decent furrow after the 
English fashion. Poplin, herring- 
curing, woollen-making, every adjunct 
to tillage he appraises; his verdict 
being that Ireland was dying of the 
oppressive trade-laws wherewith Eng- 
land protected herself against her 
feebler sister. Young goes in as 
thoroughly for free trade as if he had 
been one of the Volunteers of ’82. 
This repression of Irish industries is 
one of the few points on which he 

1 «Promenade en Irlande,’ par De Latocnaye. 
Dublin, 1796. I owe my introduction to De 
Latocnaye to my old friend R. P. Prendergast, 
Esq., author of * The Cromwellian Settlement.’ 
When I lately asked him for light on the 
heginnings of Orangeism he recommended 
Lord Cornwallis’s ‘ Letters,’ the (unpublished) 
letters of Lord Charlemont, and De Latocnaye. 
An English translation of the ‘ Promenade’ 
has, I believe, been published in London. 

H. S. F. 


shows strong feeling; another being 
the way in which good land (as he 
thought) was ruined in Ulster for 
the sake of flax. He does not dislike 
the linen industry, but he unhesi- 
tatingly says that, carried on as 
it is, it is a curse to the country. 
Another point that rouses his indigna- 
tion is the behaviour of the squireens. 
Then, as always, the petty landlords 
were generally the least satisfactory. 
Young had in his Kast Anglian ex- 
perience anticipated Thomas Drum- 
mond’s conclusion that property has 
its duties as well as its rights, that 
truth which seemed so new and so mon- 
strous to the Irish landlords of 1837. 
Speaking of the Whiteboys, he says: 
“Let the little country gentlemen, or 
rather vermin, of the kingdom change 
their conduct entirely, and the poor will 
not long riot. The real cause of the 
disease lies in the gentry, not in the 
wretches whom they doom to the 
gallows.” Here Young is bitter, which 
De Latoenaye never is. He, too, sees 
blots and puts his finger on them, but 
he has his subscribers to consider, and 
his friends—the Latouches and others. 
And yet, for readers between the 
lines, there is plenty in his ‘ Prome- 
nade’ to show that in 1796 the state 
of Ireland was a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. The French peasant, as our 
Breton knew him, was proverbially 
miserable ; but he was a king com- 
pared with the wretched creatures, in 
hovels not fit for cattle, with whom 
De Latoenaye chatted and whose po- 
tatoes he often shared. But what 
struck him most was the wretched- 
ness in the towns, and the absence of 
anything like improvements. Again 
and again he points out how easily 
these might be made. At Tramore a 
little embanking would save a whole 
tract of rich flood-land. At Belleek, 
by slightly changing the course of the 

















river, the lower Lough Earn could be 
completely drained. The same with 
a great part of Lough Neagh; while 
the shallowness of Strangford Lough 
prompts him to cry out that it’s simply 
disgraceful not to turn some half of 
these arms of the sea into meadow. 
At Sligo and at Galway he calls out 
for canals; alas! at the latter place 
all the works opened with such a 
flourish of trumpets in the days of 
the old Galway and American Steam- 
packet Company have turned out to 
be so much labour wasted. At Cork 
what strikes him most is the in- 
souciance of the merchants, “ chiefly 
strangers, Scotchmen for the most 
part, who in ten years often make 
their fortune, but who leave the town 
which has enriched them in a more 
neglected condition than any in all 
Europe.” “Clean your filthy town, 
sirs,’ cries the indignant Breton; 
‘pull down those two hideous prisons, 
which, blocking up the bridge-ends, 
keep out the fresh air and become 
tever-nests ; build a decent corn- 
market in a suitable place; open 
schools and institutions where the 
people will be sure that their children 
are brought up in the religion whic 

they desire for them, and not in that 
which they object to; put your luna- 
ties in a hospital instead of leaving 
them to roam your streets, as you do 
your pigs; set up public fountains ; 
clear away the wretched hovels that 
disfigure the quays ; encourage manu- 
factures of all kinds, start public 
works where every man who wants 
bread may find the means of getting 
it ; above all, open a workhouse to rid 
the streets of the beggars who are a 
disgrace to them. . . You say the 
poor are idle, you say they love dirt. 
They don’t love it any more than you 
do. Grinding poverty—sixpence a day 
when the man is well and in work,! 
nothing at all when he is ill or unem- 
ployed—has broken his spirit. They 


1 «They say food is cheaper in proportion 
than in England. It’s absolutely untrue. 
Except potatoes things are much the same 
price.” (P. 135. 
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know nothing better ; teach them, you 
who are making your fortunes out 
of them.” 

De Latoenaye rarely talks in that 
style, nowhere else at that length. 
Cork must have impressed him 
strongly—the contrast between the 
very thriving state of its provision 
trade and the abject misery of the 
mass of the population. There is still 
a sad contrast, as every visitor to the 
city knows ; but happily the Cork mer- 
chants of to-day can no longer be 
accused of that total want of public 
spirit with which he charged their 
predecessors. 

Generally he is the reverse of di- 
dactic, brimming over with fun and 
eccentricity ; now telling us what a 
jolly time he had among the pretty 
girls of Galway ; now chuckling as he 
describes how he used to mystify the 
peasants, sometimes by rapping out big 
oaths—* he must be a great gentle- 
man (they would say) for he swears 
like the best of them ;” sometimes by 
passing himself off to the more in- 
quisitive as a Scot, Mac Tocney. He 
is hail-fellow-well-met with every- 
body ; like Horace’s Tigellius, he can 
spend a week with a lord, and the 
next night lie down quite contented 
on a wooden box in a wretched cabin ; 
indeed he much prefers the cabin to 
the slightest risk of losing his dignity. 
His experience at Curraghmore, the 
most unpleasant that befell him in all 
his journeyings, is a case in point, 
He wrote to the Marquis of Water- 
ford about Mr. Burton Conyngham’s 
letter, asking when he might have the 
honour of presenting it. “ Come over 
to breakfast in three days’ time,” was 
the reply. To which he rejoined: 
“Excuse me, Marquis; my mode of 
travelling does not admit of my doing 
ten or twelve Irish miles before break- 
fast. I will do myself the honour to 
wait on you later in the day.” He got 
to Curraghmore about four, and, after 
a polite reception, said: “ Allow me to 
go to my room and dress; I’m quite 
unfit to make my appearance in my 
walking clothes.” “I hope you will 
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dine with us,” said the Marquis, “ but 
my house is quite full. After dinner, 
however, my carriage shall take you 
down to the inn.” So at dinner he 
sat next to the great man and passed 
a very pleasant evening ; and, declin- 
ing the offer of a carriage, walked 
down to the village inn, with a boy 
to carry his bundle. It was half-past 
ten, and the waiter, startled at the 
appearance of a stranger in muddy 
pumps and white silk stockings, rudely 
told him there was no bed to be had. 
He turned at once to the boy, and 
cried out, ‘Go and tell the Marquis 
of Waterford that at his own inn they 
refused his guest a bed.” There was 
magic in the name; everybody in the 
inn ran out at once to beg him to 
come in. “It was all a mistake; of 
course they would make room.” “I 
would rather pass the night in Hell,” 
he replied, and strode off péya dpover, 
thriftily putting on his walking-clothes 
as soon as he got round the corner, 
determined to walk to Waterford, if 
necessary. Fatigue, however, got the 
better of pride, and he turned back, 
hoping to find some private lodging. 
Meeting the priest, he thought he was 
sure of shelter; but no, Curraghmore 
was exceptionally inhospitable. ‘The 
priest, hearing by my talk that I was 
a foreigner, charitabiy wished me good 
evening.” All doors were closed 
against him, and at last he was fain 
to take refuge in a beggar’s hut, 
where a ragged but hospitable crone 
(une Baucis couverte de haillons) shared 
with him the potatoes which she had 
picked up during her day’s tramp, and 
where the pig, duck, and fowls made 
him dream as morning broke that he 
had somehow got into Noah’s Ark. 
This Curraghmore affair was a rare 
experience. Ireland in general was 
as hospitable to him as it is to most 
travellers ; in his preface he says that 
during his whole visit he was only six 
times at an inn, 

Now and then the farmers took him 
for an escaped French prisoner ; and in 
such cases their kindness became op- 
pressive, for they would stow him 


away ina dark room and bring him 
his food with a great show of mystery. 
What astonished his rich friends was, 
that he travelled with scarcely any 
visible baggage and yet always ap- 
peared at dinner in full dress. He 
thus describes an arrangement which 
would have delighted Sir Charles 
Napier, whom some of us remember 
(in ‘ Punch’) setting out for Scinde 
with “his soap” and very little be- 
sides. “I had my hair-powder in a 
bag made of a lady’s glove ; my razor, 
needles, thread, and scissors, and a 
comb, all packed into a pair of danc- 
ing-pumps ; two pairs of silk stockings ; 
breeches of such fine stuff that they 
would fold up as small as my fist ; 
three cravats, two very fine shirts, 
three pocket - handkerchiefs, and a 
dress-coat with six pockets. Three of 
these pockets I kept for letters, port- 
folio, &c.; in the others, whenever I 
was going to call at a decent house, 
I stowed away my belongings, which 
were packed some in the pumps, the 
rest in one of the pairs of stockings. 
At other times I tied the three parcels 
in a handkerchief and carried them at 
the end of my walking-stick, on which 
I had managed to fix an umbrella.” 
Thus equipped he stayed at Lord Ken- 
mare’s for a week, at Hazelwood and 
at Florence Court for the same time, 
at Lord Altamont’s and at Bally- 
nahinch for longer still, no doubt to 
the astonishment of housemaids as 
well as of hosts, but never feeling géné 
for want of baggage, and steadily 
refusing all proffered loans of supple- 
mentary clothing.’ 

tound Ballynahinch he found a 
number of Catholic families driven 
from Ulster by the Peep o’ Day Boys, 
who had just grown to respectability 
and power under their new title of 
Orangemen. The pretext for this 
summary ejectment was religion ; but 
of religion, except perhaps in Armagh, 
De Latoenaye found very little among 
the Ulster Protestants. The trouble, 


1 By the time he got to Sligo the weather 
had broken, and he was obliged to add a 
**spencer” to his wardrobe. 
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like other Irish troubles, he clearly 
saw was chiefly agrarian. The Catho- 
lic (that is to say, in general phrase, 
the native) carefully thrust into the 
background by James the First’s 
Plantation arrangement, had never- 
theless swarmed to the front. Recent 
relaxations of the penal laws had 
made it easier for him to hold land; 
and landlords often preferred a 
Catholic tenant as being more 
pliant and squeezable than a sturdy 
Presbyterian. The Protestants, there- 
fore, determined to stand their ground, 
and not be edged out without a 
struggle ; and, as usual, they carried 
things with a high hand. Four thou- 
sand Catholic families were ousted in 
county Armagh alone ; Lord Gosford 
and other landlords vainly protesting 
against such tyranny and its accom- 
panying cruelties, and denouncing the 
supineness of the magistrates. The 
plan was to send a letter, the tenor 
of which so amused our Breton that 
he gives it twice over, once while he 
is describing his visit to Colonel Martin, 
again when he is going over the scene 
of the ejectments. “ Pat” or “ Mike,” 
it began— 


** You’ve so many days your goods to sell, 
And go to Connaught or to hell; 
For here no longer shall you dwell.” 


If this proved insufficient, Pat or Mike 
was visited by an armed party who 
burned his house over his head. This 
summary process was not confined to 
Armagh. The Viceroy, the Duke of 
Rutland, in a letter to the Prime 
Minister, speaks of it as general 
through East Ulster; and the evi- 
dence collected in 1835 by a Com- 
mittee of the House appointed to 
inguire into the beginnings of Orange- 
ism, found that the same thing had 
gone on largely all through the northern 
counties. Two facts made such con- 
duct possible : first, the Protestants had 
arms in their hands and were drilled 
to the use of them, for then (as it 
always did until these latter days) an 
Arms’ Act for Ireland meant exemp- 
tion for the men whose loyalty was 
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supposed to be the mainstay of the 
British power. Next, the new French 
Republic was recklessly (though feebly) 
aggressive. There had been a landing 
at Bantry Bay ; and though those who 
invited the French were certainly not 
Catholics but philosophic nondescripts, 
‘United Irish,” much like the dreamers 
of the “ Revolutionary Societies,” who 
vapoured and posed and got crushed 
out in Scotland and England—were 
in fact, men of Belfast and the 
towns, not simple farmers—interest 
made the Orangemen (who wanted to 
be rid of the Catholic farmers) blind 
to such nice distinctions. Had not 
the “ glorious and immortal William ” 
delivered them from ‘“ Popery, slavery, 
and wooden shoes”? Here was a 
manifest effort to condemn them to 
slavery and the sabots; of course, 
therefore (they argued), the Popery 
must have a hand in it, though at 
present its crafty professors decline 
to show their hand. Hence a resolute 
effort, which in two years more was 
only too successful, to turn the Catho- 
lies into rebels. They were beset on 
both sides. The United Irishmen said, 
“Now is your chance. We offer you 
liberty, equality,and fraternity. You'll 
never get it by keeping quiet, not if you 
wait till doomsday. Come and make 
common cause with us. The French 
are on the sea; and with their help 
we'll have a republic in which all shall 
be free, religiously as well as politi- 
cally.” And, on the other hand, the 
Orangemen, pretending to assume that 
the Catholics were already all traitors 
in posse and a good many of them in 
esse, treated them accordingly ; which 
is the approved recipe for making the 
dog deserve the name you choose to 
fixon him. The magistrates too, and 
men of property, began to get tho- 
roughly frightened ; to believe in an 
Irish Directory and confiscation of 
estates; and to feel that the best 
thing was to force on a rebellion, 
which could easily be put down before 
the French did come or before a mis- 
hap on the Continent might make 
England less equal to cope with it. 
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Hence the pitch-caps, the half-hang- 
ings, the Beresford triangles, the 
“free quarters,” the brutalities of 
General Lake’s men which so moved 
Lord Cornwallis’s wrath, the yet 
more inhuman brutalities of the 
“ Ancient Druids” and other Fencibles, 
as well as of the Irish yeomanry ; 
and all this, remember, before ‘’98,’’ 
for the wonder is, not that that rising 
took place, but that the people should 
have borne so much and still have de- 
layed their insurrection. But I must 
not become political, even with regard to 
the past ; I must stick to De Latocnaye; 
und he, poor man, was in a strange 
quandary about this sad state of things 
in the north. He did not like it, and 
no wonder, when he found himself in 
danger of his life because he had a 
green string to his umbrella. Fresh 
as he was from the land of suspicion, 
that was almost too much for him. 
Moreover he naturally disliked the 
“United Irishmen” — “a_ set of 
vapouring fools who talk the same 
highflown jargon that our _philo- 
sophers talked before ’93.” He had 
his friends and subscribers, too, to 
look to—people like the Latouches, 
worthy bankers who, men of the Edict 
of Nantes themselves, had been kind 
to him for his French name’s sake. 
No wonder he now and then found his 
position a difficult one. ‘ Sometimes,” 
he says, “I am called a Democrat, 
sometimes I’m found to be too aris- 
tocratic; now I’m an Atheist, now a 
bigoted Papist. But,” he adds with 
more than French vivacity, “the 
esteem of a few sensible people, or a 
flattering reception from a single re- 
spectable family, makes me forget all 
that unpleasantness.” 

Emigré as he was, he naturally re- 
joiced to see how a possible Franco- 
Irish republic was being made impos- 
sible; and he often sadly reflects 
how differently things would have 
gone on in France had there been 
» little stern repression at the outset. 
But still he can’t help sympathising 
with the sutferers, the Catholic farmers 
who only wanted to be let alone, but 
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on whom both Orangemen and United 
Irishmen insisted on forcing a quarrel. 
The search for arms gave rise to great 
excesses, and sometimes to cruel repri- 
sals ; and somehow, a prophecy of St 
Columba was passed round to the 
effect that, “All in Ulster who have 
not joined the heretics will perish by 
famine or sword; but across the 
Shannon there shall be safety.” This 
moved some as powerfully as_ the 
Orange arguments ad hominem above 
cited, had moved others: for, says 
De Latocnaye, “They are the most 
timid and credulous creatures in the 
world ; and the idea of safety was 
enough to have made them foot it ten 
times as far as the Shannon. I’ve 
often met these wandering families— 
father and mother carrying their 
younger children and their poor house- 
hold stuff, the bigger children trotting 
along behind, accompanied by the 
faithful pig and sometimes by a few 
head of poultry.” His remedy, 
several times repeated, is not to try 
to Anglicise them, but to respect 
their habits and prejudices and to 
lead them accordingly. Of Navan, for 
instance, he says, “It’s a thoroughly 
Irish town, and I can’t say that it’s 
very clean or very pretty ; but I like 
it better as it is; for I’m more and 
more convinced that the true way is 
to improve, not to destroy. The mis- 
take over here is that nothing is ever 
thought of but England and English 
interests (qu’on ne pense qu’a VAngle- 
terre en tout et pour tout); and that 
plan can never succeed.” Again, near 
the Causeway, he comes upon a scene 
such as I witnessed at Avondale, on 
Mr. Parnell’s property, in the autumn 
of 1882. <A crowd of men, women, 
and children, singing and working in 
time to an instrument played by a 
fugleman, were digging up some 
favourite landlord’s potatoes. They 
were all in their best clothes, and not 
a drop of liquor was allowed on the 
ground. “The Orangemen assert,” 
says our Breton, “that it’s mostly 
people who have been arrested for 
high treason who come in for this kind 
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of help; but I know of many staunch 
friends of Government, my host of 
yesterday among them, who have been 
thus treated. Of one thing I am 
quite certain, in France or England 
such gatherings could scarcely have 
taken place without a riot ; yet here, 
though the county is in such a fer- 
ment, everything passes off quite 
quietly unless the Orangemen come in 
and meddle. . . . Before long Govern- 
ment put down these potato diggings ; 
probably that was the wisest plan, but 
I must again remark how very easy it 
is to make these Irish submissive. In 
the hands of able men, actuated by 
true public spirit, they would be more 
easily kept in the right path than any 
people in the world. Their constant 
seditions are a proof of sensitiveness ; 
don’t try then to make them something 
else, but work on what is good in 
them and you'll be able to mould them 
as you please.” 

There were outrages on the other 
side ; everybody could not be expected 
to quietly pack up and go to Con- 
naught without an appeal to force 
since there was no hope of justice ; but 
most of the Catholic excesses struck 
our traveller as laughable rather than 
criminal. Hecites the case of a Catholic 
chaplain who, having been turned out 
of his appointment, read his recantation, 
and thereby got not only the regulation 
annuity of forty pounds a year provided 
for convert priests, but also the first 
living that fell vacant. If he had kept 
quiet all would have been well; but 
with a convert’s zeal he denounced /a 
prostituée de Babylone, and preached 
inflammatory harangues. The people 
cut off his cow’s tail and ears, and 
nailed them to his door; and De 
Latocnaye, who was born before 
Martin’s Act and the days of societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 


does not express so much horror as’ 


he ought at their conduct. But what 
seemed to him worse than the outrages 
was the atmosphere of suspicion in 
which everybody lived. It was like 
the French “Terror.” Men fhe was 
credibly informed) would burn down 
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their own houses to secure the punish- 
ment of their private enemies ; magis- 
trates would fire shots into their own 
sitting-rooms to get their district 
proclaimed. A man cut off his own 
ear (the surgeon at once pointed out 
how it had been done) and accused a 
neighbour of having bitten it off. The 
bad side of human nature came out, 
now that denouncing and informing 
and playing the spy had become a 
regular profession. 

No wonder people were glad to 
escape all this by moving westward. 
Lord Altamont at Westport gave them 
lands ; so did other Connaught land- 
lords besides Colonel Martin. They 
were to begin after a few years to pay 
asmall rent ; and De Latocnaye (having 
before his eyes no fear of “congestion” ) 
thinks what a pity it is that Govern- 
ment can’t arrange with men like 
Colonel Martin and do the thing whole- 
sale. ‘‘Give some sixty thousand of them 
land, tools, seed-corn, and provisions 
for two years, and at the end of that 
time they’d be able to maintain them- 
selves. You can’t expect a private in- 
dividual to do all that ; but if it was 
done, Ireland would support twice its 
present population, and that population 
would be evenly distributed instead of 
being massed in a few places; and 
this would surely be better than for 
crowds to go off every year to 
America.” 

The strange thing is that, though 
he went through Wicklow and Wex- 
ford, even stopping at Enniscorthy, 
and though while he was in Wexford 
town a French privateer came into the 
harbour and levied contributions on 
the ships lying there, he had no 
suspicion of the rising which tock place 
two years after his book was printed. He 
mentions the defeat of the Whiteboys 
at Wexford in 1793, and is quite sure 
that the same firmness which put them 
down would have stopped the French 
Revolution ; but, except in the north, 
Ireland appeared to him quite quiet. 
He noted the wonderful progress she 
had made during the fourteen years 
since 1782; the industries that had 
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been started,—too few but still en- 
couraging, “ showing that the country 
is now roused from her stupor of 
seven centuries.” “It is the partial 
abrogation of the penal laws,” he 
thinks, “ which has brought about all 
this good; how much more may be 
expected when they are wholly done 
away with. Ireland will then soon 
rival the country that has held her 
down, and this rivalry will be for the 
good of both,” 

He hears a good deal about the 
working of these penal laws ; how, for 
instance, Lord Oranmore, fearing that 
a Protestant cousin was going to 
claim his estate, went to the rector of 
the parish and desired to be recon- 
ciled to the Protestant Church. The 
rector naturally asked “Why?” but 
to all his inquiries there was only the 
one answer: “I conform for Oran- 
more.” It was not satisfactory, but, 
as the law demanded nothing beyond 
conformity, the clergyman was obliged 
to submit, and his lordship kept his 
property. One is curious to know if 
he was the direct ancestor of that re- 
doubtable champion of Protestantism, 
Lord Oranmore and Brown. 

Our Breton is fond of a joke at the 
expense of the Protestant clergy : 
“ What a good trade, what a charming 
trade, that of Anglican bishop or 
parson in Ireland! These men are 
God Almighty’s spoiled children ; 
they're as rich as bankers, they have 
good wine, good fare, pretty wives, and 
all that just for saying ‘God bless 
you.’ God bless them, I say. Ah! 
if I could only put on the black satin 
philibeg, it would be a good deal 
better than being an émigré.” ! The 
jobbing in leases which was so common 
among the Irish bishops of that day 
amazes him; “the rents are very low, 
but every year the farmers pay a goodly 


! “The bishopric of Killala is the poorest 
in Ireland. The bishop's income is only 3,0002. 
a year. Poor man!” Perhaps his shrewdest 
blow is what he says of Galway city: ‘It's 
a good thing there are plenty of Anglican 
clergy living here, else there would not bea 
single soul belonging to the dominant religion.” 


extra tip (pot de vin) as well, which is 
not reckoned in the episcopal revenue.” 
Of the fellowships of Trinity College, 
Dublin, he says, “they are too richly 
endowed ;” andheistold thatthefellows 
are all married,but that to evade Queen 
Elizabeth’s old-maid’s whim, their wives 
don’t take their husbands’s names! 

De Latocnaye’sintroductions brought 
him under the spell of General Val- 
lancey ; and he talks quite glibly about 
Tuatha da Danaan and the connection 
between Irish and Phenician, quoting 
the celebrated speech of Hanno in the 
‘Peenulus’ of Plautus which Silk Buck- 
ingham used to make so much of, 
and describing Druidical remains 
whenever he comes across them. He 
knows however (which very few of us 
have yet learned) that a cromlech is a 
circle of stones,and not the thing which 
the Cornish call a quoit, and the Bretons 
a dolmen. It is interesting to note 
what he says about Glendalough and 
Irish ruins in general; and about 
Tir nan oge, “the land of the 
young,” for which (like every other 
traveller in County Clare) he was 
taught to look across the western 
waters, and the persistent belief in 
which leads him to dilate at too great 
length on Atlantis, and the primal 
race, and the cause of Lrish bogs. He 
has a long digression, too, about 
bread-making; he gives in quaint 
English, “put together with hard 
labour at the dictionary” a recipe, three 
pages long, for “ baking with leaven” ; 
“It is such a pity to be dependent on 
the brewer for your barm, when you 
can manage better without him. Fancy 
Colonel Martin having to send all the 
way to Galway, thirty-five miles, for 
yeast, and even for bread if the yeast- 
supply runs short.” He is just antici- 
pating that “German yeast” which 
almost everybody uses now ; but though 
he writes to deliver his conscience, he 
doesn’t think much good will come of 
it : “ Britons are little given to change 
their ways of doing things.” 

But I can only introduce you to De 
Tatocnaye. Read for yourselves what 
he says about “that enchanting little 
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nook, Glengariff” ; about the beauties 
of Killarney, and (at Muckross) about 
the horrors of an Irish burial-ground : 
about the groups of “ Palatines”’ on 
the rich lands of County Limerick ; 
about the Dublin charities, so abundant 
and yet helping the wrong sort of 
people ; about the prodigality of the 
great, which is ruinous because not a 
penny is spent on native productions.! 
The labour question he solves in a very 
summary way. “You reproach the 
peasant with being lazy and thriftless ; 
how do you expect anything else from 
aman who never can earn enough to 
live on? When he comes over to 
England the Irish labourer works like 
a horse and is as sober as a Spartan ; 
and landlords who have tried at home 
the plan of paying him decently and 
building him a decent place to live 
in, have found it answer admirably.” 
Of course he denounces Absentee- 
ism and the Middleman system, find- 
ing in the latter an explanation of the 
paradox that “the richer the land in 
Ireland, the greater the poverty. On 
poor land it doesn’t pay to sub-let ; 
but on good land you have sometimes 
half a dozen links between the owner 
and the actual worker.” One thing is 
worth noting; he never dreams that 
the country is over-peopled : “If only 
public works like the draining of 
Strangford Lough and Lough Derg on 
the Shannon were taken in hand, it 
could feed double its present popula- 
tion.” On another point he agrees 
with the late Lord Derby ; he would 
“levelup.” “If the viceroy had half 
« dozen benefices in every diocese to 
give to the priests, they would soon 
become as attached to the Government 
as their dearly beloved brethren the 
Protestant clergy are. Unfortunately, 
though Government knows the im- 
mense power that the priests have over 


1 About hedge schools and endowed gram- 
mar schools he is instructive : ** At Enniskillen 
Dr. Stock gets a salary of 2,000/. for teaching 
nobody, except his own sons and nephews and 
seven or eight boarders who pay him a hundred 
guineas a year.” 
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the people, it does not make the least 
effort to conciliate them ; on the con- 
trary it has made enemies of them by 
ill-treatment. Forget the past ; wipe 
out inscriptions like that which I read 
in Nassau Street, Dublin: ‘May we 
never want a William to kick a 
Jacobite’s breech’; win the priests, 
and you'll have the people with you.” 
But it is his experiences in Ulster 
which have a special interest just 
now. He spent the winter among his 
friends in Scotland, crossing to Port 
Patrick on the first of December, and 
returning to Donaghadee early in 
spring, to find Belfast,—which before 
had seemed to him as quietly money- 
grubbing as a Scotch town, and where 
all his political questions had been 
parried with such replies as, “ Sugar’s 
too dear, and linen too cheap, and if 
they don’t make peace we shall all be 
ruined,”—in a state of actual siege. 
He got there on the king’s birthday, 
and the soldiers were ransacking 
every corner, and breaking all the 
back-yard windows even of the houses 
which were illuminated infront. It 
was not a pleasant place to stay 
in; so he obtained a pass (needful 
in those times) and went off by coach, 
judging that the roads would not be 
safe for pedestrians in a neighbour- 
hood where for two or three miles 
outside the town the soldiers had 
broken every pane of glass. At Bann- 
bridge it was market-day, and the 
soldiers were strolling about amongst 
the stalls, and making the women 
take off anything green that they 
happened to be wearing. 
Sympathising, as he does with the 
peasants, “duped by United Irish 
wire-pullers,” he is never weary of 
admiring the energy of the Govern- 
ment and contrasting it with the 
supineness which was shown in France. 
“ Here, they manage to hold in a dis- 
contented people, excited by the 
success of the French revolutionists. 
There, a weak Government and foolish 
Ministers so mismanaged things that 
a flourishing Monarchy was destroyed 
Zz 
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among a thoroughly Royalist people 
who really loved their king.”! What 
struck him as so wise was that, before 
beginning repressive measures, Go- 
vernment had taken good care to put 
everything in a state of defence. 
Then, when the country was full 
of troops, the oath of allegiance was 
enforced and the search for arms 
went on vigorously, Of course the 
law was in abeyance: “the only 
part of it that was enforced was that 
which made it penal for Catholics to 
have arms; and this searching for 
arms gave occasion to many outrages, 
carried on by Orangemen under Orange 
magistrates, such as must always be 
expected when the lower orders not 
only have arms in their hands but also 
the support of the powers that be.” 
His excuse for this partiality on the 
part of the Executive is rather a lame 
one: “I met one high-minded officer 
who absolutely refused to take sides, 
and was ready to help whenever wrong 
was being done ; but to have succeeded 
on that plan a man must have had a 
very large force at his disposal.” His 
remedy is wholesale transplanting (he 
does not say of which party), for he is 
sure that the land is at the bottom 


1 Kings in England, he sees, reign but don’t 
govern. ‘‘In all the political disputes it is 
Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox who says this and does 
that. The King walks on the terrace at 
Windsor, takes a drive, goes to bed; that’s 
all we hear about him.” 


of these Ulster troubles: “It is the 
richest and most beautiful part of 
Ireland. Hence such an influx of 
strangers that there is not room for 
everybody, and one side is eager to 
oust the other. I hesitated a 
long time about telling all this; 
but people will expect me to say 
something, and when one does speak 
one is bound to tell what one believes 
to be the truth.” 

The sum of all, according to him, is 
that England should lay aside her 
ridiculous prejudices, and let Ireland 
really (they are his italics) “share the 
beneficent laws that she has made for 
herself. Thus will she gain the love 
of four millions of subjects whom her 
arms have conquered, but whom 
nothing but justice can make con- 
tented.” As a Frenchman he can- 
not understand how it is that 
for centuries the English should 
have been content to know less of 
many parts of Ireland than they do 
of Otaheite, and to allow the Irish 
to be maligned and degraded by inte- 
rested schemers. “It is not so with 
us. A Provencal is proud of being 
the fellow-subject of a Norman; a 
native of Old France has no antipathy 
to a Breton. Why is there such a 
different feeling between Irish and 
English?” 


Henry Stuart FaGan, 
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THERE is one of the sayings of Ana- 
charsis Clootz which has always seemed 
to me both true and profound. Watch- 
ing the revolutionary populace, and 
noting their readiness to repose a 
blind faith in the leader of the mo- 
ment, the “advocate of the human 
race” was moved to exclaim, France, 
guéris des individus (France, cure 
thyself of this passion for individuals), 
The advice is as sound to-day as it 
was a hundred years ago. Not by 
way of paradox, but in sober earnest, 
I maintain that our deference to great 
men is the direct cause of much er- 
roneous thought and misguided effort. 

We have all made acquaintance with 
the doctrine of Hero-worship as it is 
revealed to us in the book of the pro- 
phecies of Carlyle, and especially in 
those eloquent lectures which he de- 
livered in London five-and-forty years 
ago. There is much in the doctrine 
which none need desire to dispute. 
We are all ready to admit that a 
greatman ought to be generously appre- 
ciated and loyally aided in his work ; 
we may even recognise in his great 
qualities an express revelation of the 
divine. But this statement, ample as 
it is, would not be ample enough for 
Carlyle. The hero himself must be 
accepted as divine ; heroes are to be 
worshipped, and worship is defined as 
“admiration without limit.” This 
exaltation of the great man is accom- 
panied by a corresponding abasement 
of the average man. Mirabeau is the 
one Frenchman of the age who has 
eyes to see; as for Frenchmen in the 
mass, they may be summed up and set 
aside in a phrase—so many millions, 
“mostly fools.” As a humble unit 


among the so many millions of man- 
kind, I desire to protest against this 
view of human life. 

I protest against it first, because it 
is wholly irrational. 


It is almost too 
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plain that no man can be accepted as 
a suitable object of worship. The 
strongest, wisest, best of men is no 
more than a man. He knows only 
a miserable fraction of what is to be 
known ; his power extends only to a 
small fraction of what ought to be 
done; his character is flawed in 
every direction by pride, by temper, 
and by prejudice. Therefore I can- 
not allow myself to cherish for my 
fellow man any admiration except such 
as is strongly qualified by criticism. 
To the Hero-worshipper all criticism 
appears to savour of disrespect, but 
this is not really so. My critical 
faculty, poor as it may be, was given 
to guide me through a deceitful world, 
in which sham Heroes do everywhere 
abound. I cannot dispense with this 
guide, unless you can offer me the 
guidance of absolute truth and 
wisdom. 

If men are not to be worshipped, 
great men especially are not to be re- 
garded with that admiration which 
knows no critical limit. For what is 
greatness? It would be unjust to 
confound Hero-worship with the vul- 
gar worship of success. But, after all, 
the recognisable Heroes—those that 
have temples and worshippers—are the 
men who have succeeded. And suc- 
cess, as we know, is often determined, 
not by the purity of a man’s good 
qualities, but by the nice combination 
and co-operation of good and evil. Any 
one of the divinities of Carlyle’s Pan- 
theon would serve to illustrate this 
truth, What would Cromwell be 
without his craft, or Burns without 
his animal nature, or Goethe without 
his cool indifference to others? But 
let us take one sufficient example— 
the great Napoleon. It is impossible 
not to admire the man. Turn over 
any volume of his correspondence 
and you find yourself in the presence 
z2 
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of a mighty intellect. His ruthless, 
luminous, straightforward way of 
dealing with a practical problem is 
like a revelation. But why was Na- 
poleon so great? Because during his 
whole life he never thought twice about 
suppressing any moral impulse which 
could not be made to serve his personal 
ambition. If he had been a good man 
he would have attained some kind of 
success, and Mr. Carlyle, lecturing at 
Willis’s Rooms in the year 1840, would 
perhaps have included him among the 
heroes—and perhaps not. Just be- 
cause he was a low man, because the 
current of his intellectual energy was 
pent in the narrowest channel, Na- 
poleon became unquestionably great. 
One proof of the irrationality of 
Hero-worship is found in the worship- 
per’s inability to describe his Hero in 
clear and satisfactory terms. There 
are few literary achievements to be 
compared with Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 
few books in any language which ex- 
hibit so wonderful a combination of in- 
dustrious aceuracy and poetic power. 
jut does it enable us to understand 
Cromwell? Surely not. Carlyle is 
justly chargeable with the superfici- 
ality which he himself charged on 
Scott. He gives us a life-like present- 
ment of his hero, his clothes, his 
outer man, the country in which he 
lived. But when he comes to the 
inner man, his purposes and motives, 
we find ourselves in contact, not with 
a man but witha cloudy portent of 
Energy, Veracity, and other abstrac- 
tions spelt with capital letters. The 
roll of the devout biographer’s style, 
broken only by ejaculations of 
praise, becomes at last positively 
wearisome ; you put down the volume 
and look round impatiently for some 
historian who has not bound himself 
by a religious obligation to admire 
every act of Oliver, Lord Protector. 
Perhaps you find solace in Mozley’s 
essay, the work of a High Church- 
man, who thought it right to be less 
than fair to the great Puritan; but at 
the same time the work of a critic, 
who sets out to describe a Man, and not 


a false god. Mozley gives you at least 
some measure of the man he describes ; 
Carlyle gives you none, and would 
probably have throttled you had you 
asked him to measure Cromwell by 
the standards which apply to other 
men. 

It is just the same when the hero 
happens to be a living person. How 
interesting, for example, and how 
various is the character of Mr. Glad- 
stone! But the hero of the pious 
Gladstonian’s worship is neither inte- 
resting nor various. A more intolerable 
embodiment of unrelieved excellence 
and monotonous success was never 
moulded out of plaster of Paris. 

If a religion is irrational, it is pretty 
sure to be demoralising ; Hero-worship 
certainly retards moral progress, and 
that for several reasons. In the first 
place it degrades the worshipper by 
depriving him of that independence of 
judgment which is the only safe basis 
for a responsible being to stand on. 
My standards of right may be very 
imperfect, but they are my own; I 
must think and live by them, not by 
the second-hand inspiration of some- 
body else’s virtue. There is nohuman 
character fit to serve me for a model. 
Should a man argue thus with himself, 
“T will act thus because so-and-so my 
Hero has done the same” ; or again, 
“This act must be noble and right 
because so-and-so, my Hero, did it” ; 
in the one case, and in the other, he 
forfeits his individuality and accepts 
a morally inferior position. Wilfully 
suppressing his own judgment, he may 
end by doing what is bad himself and 
approving of the bad deeds of others. 

If the Hero is a living man, the 
act of worship is twice cursed; it 
injures him who renders and him who 
accepts it. Carlyle is perfectly right 
when he tells us that we do not know 
how to treat our Great Men. He is, 
naturally, bitter and eloquent in 
describing the lot of a man of letters ; 


‘Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the 
jail.” 


3ut this is only half the truth. 
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Our kindness is even more fatal 
than our cruelty ; our worship does 
more than our indifference to re- 
press the noble rage of genius. We 
all can see the harm that is caused by 
worshipping sham Heroes ; but that is 
not my point. What I want to bring 
out is this, that, even when a truly 
great man is worshipped by an honest 
and loyal commonplace man, there is 
an element of moral danger in the 
relation between the two. The voice 
of fervent, unlimited praise may well 
excite in our minds a sympathetic 
fear. Remember the words that were 
spoken of King Herod: “It is the 
voice of a god and not of a man.” 
This exclamation may have been, and 
very likely was, a genuine outburst of 
Hero-worship. The holiday crowd at 
Cxsarea saw before them a striking 
figure—a prince who had held his own, 
and rather more than his own, among 
the great powers of his day. The 
king rises, and makes a fluent, sonorous 
speech, in itself a kind of miracle to 
the average inarticulate man, and 
there swells out the cry: “It is the 
voice of a god, and not of a man.” 
Alas for such gods! they are all eaten 
by worms and give up the ghost, 
sooner or later. 

I hope nobody will suppose that my 
purpose in making these remarks is 
merely to criticise the writings of Mr. 
Carlyle, a person of whom we have 
lately heard quite enough from crities 
far abler than myself. My purpose is 
not literary, but practical ; it would 
not be necessary to attack Hero- 
worship at all, if it were not that this 
doctrine is working great mischief all 
round us in society. 

Consider first how the habit of 
Hero-worship tends to support the 
principle of sacerdotalism in religion. 
In all our churches there are many 
people who believe in the existence of 
« distinct order of men, having a 
special vocation and aptitude for 
sanctity. We can’t, all of us, quite 
believe what we think we ought to 
believe ; and therefore we put faith in 
a priest or minister who seems to have 
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no doubt about anything. We don’t, all 
of us, even endeavour to do what we 
know we ought todo ; and therefore it 
is pleasant to hold on by the priest or 
the minister, who is professionally 
committed to a pious life. It is not 
surprising that a great preacher should 
be to many of us the highest kind of 
Hero, or that any preacher, not being 
personally contemptible, should be a 
Hero to his own parish or congrega- 
tion. Much satire has been expended 
on this phase of Hero-worship, but I 
have no desire to be satirical. It 
would be unjust to ignore the sacred- 
ness of the relation between the priest 
or minister, and the people whom he 
helps to live a higher life than their 
neighbours. But there is in any 
such relation an element of danger— 
an element of “voluntary humility 
and worshipping of angels.” It is so 
comforting to think that if you have 
no spring of faith and aspiration in 
yourself you can find one in some other 
man. 

Consider again what Hero-worship 
does for us in the world of literature 
and speculation. A great thinker rot 
only assists, but directs the thoughts 
of others; a great writer not only 
influences but forms the styie of 
others. Now it is right that I should 
be assisted and influenced by men 
greater than myself; it is not right 
that I should be directed and formed. 
To me the greatest of thinkers is no 
authority; he is an advocate whom I 
am bound to hear with respect, re- 
serving my own right to form an 
independent judgment. As to the 
expression of thought, it is surely 
plain that nothing could be more 
fatal to the highest qualities of style 
than the imitation of a model, how- 
ever excellent that model may be. 

But it is perhaps in the world of 
polities that the evils of Hero-worship 
are most plainly seen ; and they never 
were more evident than in our own 
country at the present time. During 
the last fifty years we have been pass- 
ing from one type of government to 
another. For many generations this 
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kingdom was in the hands of a govern- 
ing class, the gentlemen “who made 
the name of England great, and ran 
her deep in debt.” Those men had 
many faults, but they had one invalu- 
able political merit—they were not 
Hero-worshippers. They disliked being 
governed despotically by a man of 
genius ; they thwarted Strafford and 
Cromwell ; they gave way unwillingly 
before Disraeli and Gladstone. They 
prevented the centralisation of political 
power, and therein they did well. 

Aristocracy is gone, and popular 
government has taken its place. I 
think, for my own part, that there 
was good reason for making the 
change, and that good results have 
followed it. But we may have to 
consider very seriously whether de- 
mocracy is not deficient in the saving 
virtue of aristocracy. Large masses 
of men are prone to Hero-worship in 
its most exaggerated form ; and this 
tendency is worked on continually for 
party purposes. Where many opinions 
prevail among the citizens, it is not 
easy to form a party strong enough 
and homogeneous enough to carry on 
the business of government.  Poli- 
ticians, as a rule, are very intolerant ; 
each is bent on having all his own 
way ; they will not combine except 
under force majeure; and the most 
effective force for the purpose is the 
influence of a party Hero. Lord 
Beaconsfield, for example, formed a 
strong party out of very heterogene- 
ous materials — Protectionists and 
Peelites, High Churchmen and Orange 
Protestants, the old landed interest 
and the Vouveaux Riches. Perhaps no 
section of the party had entire con- 
fidence in its leader ; but they followed 
him because he was their indispensable 
man—the man without whom they 
could not win an election or form a 
government. So they worked hard to 
make him a popular Hero; they in- 
vented an impressive legend, and set 
up that ritual which has been so won- 
derfully developed by the Primrose 
League. 

The same process has been carried 
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on with equal success by the other 
great party in the State. Mr. Glad- 
stone had to lead a party composed of 
Whigs and Radicals, High Churchmen, 
Dissenters, and Unbelievers, Palmer- 
stonians and Cobdenites, Economists 
and Sentimentalists. Most Liberals 
were at first disposed to regard Mr. 
Gladstone with suspicion ; many Libe- 
rals, it is now obvious, are still far 
from putting entire trust in him ; 
but many (it seems to be no less 
obvious) still follow him because he 
is their indispensable man, without 
whom they cannot even face a general 
election. Some years ago, a Welsh 
member of Parliament told his con- 
stituents that he would rather be 
governed despotically by Mr. Glad- 
stone than constitutionally by his 
Conservative rivals—a saying fit to 
be pondered by those who imagine 
that personal government came to an 
end with the execution of Charles the 
First. 

If we look beyond our own country 
we see the same influence at work, 
turning the principle of popular go- 
vernment against itself. Napoleon 
the Third gave France universal suf- 
frage, because he knew that the pea- 
santry would demand a Cesar. Since 
the Empire fell, French politics have 
been in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
because there has been no man big 
enough to personify the people and 
impose silence on the factions. Prince 
Bismarck, again, insisted on making 
universal suffrage the basis of the 
Empire which he founded. He knew 
that his countrymen would demand an 
individual to govern them, and he had 
a shrewd notion who the individual 
would be. 

It is to be noted that the principle 
of political Hero-worship is more 
dangerous in this than in any other 
nation. For in England all political 
processes are slow, and the evolution 
of a party Hero is no exception to the 
rule. A party leader usually comes to 
his kingdom between sixty and 
seventy, about the time when his 


mind and conscience begin to work 















rather too easily on their hinges. And 
thus it happens that, as Mr, Cobden 
said, “the authority of an English 
statesman increases in exact propor- 
tion as his capacity declines.” 

There are some practical correctives 
which might perhaps do something to 
abate the evils which I have been try- 
ing to describe. In the first place, 
sensible people should take pains to 
dissociate themselves from the open 
and avowed worship of Heroes. When 
men lay hold of an eminent person, 
and make him the object of what the 
Americans call a boom, we may, with 
all due courtesy, assert our right to 
form our own judgment. And in 
doing so, we may be sure that we shall 
not offend the Hero, if he is a Hero. 
No true man likes to have “ admira- 
tion without limit” roaring, and gush- 
ing, and twittering round him all the 
day long. A great man does not dis- 
dain our praise, but he disdains the 
notion of being dependent on it. 
When Dr. Keate was headmaster of 
Eton, he was called in to suppress a 
rebellion among the boys. He executed 
justice so promptly and so fearlessly, 
that when he took his departure even 
the rebels began to cheer. He turned 
on them with a grim smile: “ None of 
that, boys. If you may cheer me, you 
may hiss me.” There was a true 
heroic dignity in this remark. 

Again, we can do much to preserve 
ourselves and others from error if we 
bear in mind that genuine Heroes 
must always be few. There are never 
enough of them to justify us in count- 
ing on their aid ; we may, therefore, 
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treat them as exceptional, and give all 
the attention and interest we can to 
the study of the average man. I am 
quite aware that the average man is 
not a client to do one credit. He 
affords no scope for rhetoric; he is 
limited, apathetic, prosaic. But after 
all, he is the important person for 
whose benefit Churches and Parties 
and Saints and Heroes are created. 
If any historian will give us an 
adequate biography of Mr. Gladstone, 
we shall all receive it with gratitude. 
But I for one shall be even more 
grateful to the man who will give me 
a true picture of the mind of the 
average Midlothian elector. Depend 
on it, that would be a document from 
which we should learn more than from 
the biography of any statesman, how- 
ever distinguished. 

In endeavouring to maintain a criti- 
cal habit of mind we shall, of course, 
expose ourselves to the violence of 
fanatics. If you presume to analyse 
your neighbour’s religion, however 
respectfully the analysis may be con- 
ducted, he will probably regard you as 
an indifferent sceptic and a hardened 
cynic. There is really all the differ- 
ence in the world between the critic 
and the cynic. It would be cynical 
to assume that all Heroes are over- 
rated persons or that all popular judg- 
ments are wrong. The critic makes 
no such assumption ; he takes as much 
pleasure in discovering the true Hero 
as in exposing the sham. But if his 
faculty is to be kept fit for use, he 
must beware of mental prostration, 
even in the presence of the true. 
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CAPPING VERSES. 
(A REMINISCENCE OF OXFORD.) 


Lr&eE the dissipated roué in the play of 
‘Mayfair,’ who thus accounts for his 
not being in bed till five in the morn- 
ing, I can say that “I always was a 
bit of a student ;” and a special corner 
of my library is set apart for the recep- 
tion of my ancient friends, my venera- 
tion for which shrine is, I fear, by no 
means shared by the other members of 
my family circle. On thecontrary, [have 
reason to believe that my wife views 
each fresh addition to its contents with 
extreme disfavour. “ What! more of 
your ancient Greeks!” she is wont to 
exclaim when she comes upon me in 
the act of hastily and somewhat sur- 
reptitiously undoing a fresh parcel of 
books, the two last words being uttered 
much in the same tone that I have 
heard her use the expression “ litter- 
ing rubbish,” in connection with the 
shortcomings of an untidy housemaid. 
I have reason also to believe, that my 
sons fully endorse the opinion so em- 
phatically expressed by Swift’s Captain 
with respect to the value of a classical 
education. 


‘Your Noveds, and Blutuchs, and Omurs 
and stuff, 
By G—— they don’t signify this pinch of 
snuff, 
To give a young gentleman right education, 
The army’s the only good school in the 
nation.” 


Whatever volumes may be missing 
from other parts of my library (and I 
notice by the way that ‘ Jorrocks’ and 
‘Soapey Sponge’ are rarely in their 
places), there are never any gaps in 
these shelves for which I am _ not 
myself responsible. Not even the 
disappearance of a Bohn’s translation 
ever shows the faintest desire on 


the part of any inmate of my house, 
male or female, to gain that insight 
into the “sweetness and light” of 
the original, which it is the fashion 
now-a-days to say may be acquired 


through the medium of acrib. Here 
at all events, whatever I may be 
elsewhere, “I am monarch of all I 
survey,” and no one cares to dispute 
my right. There they stand, a some- 
what motley collection, it must be 
confessed, both in size and binding, 
ranging from the Greyfriars Latin and 
Greek Primers of half a century ago 
to the Master of Balliol’s ‘ Plato’ and 
the ‘(idipus Tyrannus’ of Professor 
Jebb. Often, as I look at them, my 
mind wanders back over a long vista 
of years, and recalls some quaint me- 
mory of the days when as a schoolboy 
I hammered out by the aid of Diction- 
ary and Gradus Hexameters, or Longs 
and Shorts, of doubtful Latinity and 
scanning, or listened as an under- 
graduate, too often with dull and 
drowsy ear, to my College Tutor’s 
learned unravelling of some tortuous 
passage in a Greek Chorus. One such 
memory occurred to me only a day or 
two ago, when, wishing to verify a 
quotation, I took from its shelf a 
somewhat bruised and battered ‘Cor- 
pus Poetarum Latinorum’ in which 
I remember investing on my arrival as 
a freshman in Oxford. In turning 
over its pages I came upon half a 
sheet of paper dotted with certain pencil 
hieroglyphics that on closer inspection 
I made out to be the numbers and 
other particulars necessary for refer- 
ence to some score of lines of different 
authors whose poems are to be found 
in the volume. For a moment, though 
I recognised my own handwriting, my 
memory was at fault as to how they 
got there, but on looking out one of 
the lines in question there flashed upon 
my recollection an episode of my 
Oxford life which I had long since 
forgotten, but which for years after I 
had shaken off the dust of “ the High” 
from my feet, I had never recalled 
without a keen sense of amusement. 

















One of the best and most popular of 
the members of my college was Henry 
Pelham, and his wine parties were 
the most agreeable entertainments of 
their kind in the University. They 
were by no means exclusively confined 
to one set, or to men of his own 
college. On the contrary, the rapidly 
maturing first from Balliol sat in 
amicable contiguity to the hard rider 
from Christ Church or Trinity, and 
the promising young orator of the 
Union hobnobbed with the boating 
man from Brasenose, or the fast 
bowler or crack bat of the University 
Eleven. Pelham was an excellent 
host, and had the happy knack of fusing 
into harmony with each other these, 
ofttimes, under less skilful manage- 
ment, discordant elements; and the 
result was that, though it could not 
be said that every man invariably hid 
his own light under a bushel, there was 
less individual “ shop ” talked at these 
Symposia than at any other that I re- 
member in the course of my University 
career. 

Pelham had been at Oxford about a 
year and a half when [ went up to 
keep my first term. His father and 
mine were country squires in different 
parts of Clayshire; and Pelham and 
I had already made each other’s 
acquaintance at a cricket match be- 
tween the north and south of the 
county, of which 1 now remember 
little but the fact that the division 
which I represented received a some- 
what ignominious beating in a single 
innings. One of the first cards left 
upon me was his, speedily followed by 
an invitation to wine in his rooms. 
Thither accordingly I adjourned on the 
appointed evening shortly after dining 
in hall, and found some fifteen or six- 
teen men already gathered round the 
mahogany, and discussing with much 
apparent gusto some excellent claret 
which, I need hardly say, our host had 
not purchased from an Oxford wine- 
merchant. The party was composed 
of men of various colleges, our own 
being fairly represented, and with 
three or four exceptions was to me, a 
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newly-joined freshman, an entirely 
strange one. One of these exceptions 
was a little fellow of the name of 
Downey, of Merton, who for several 
years had been my schoolfellow and 
sworn friend at Grey Friars. We 
were in the same house and in the 
same class together, and had each 
left the school a year and a half ago, 
in order, as the fashion then was, that 
in the interval between. school and 
college we might unlearn, in the dolce 
Jar niente of life with a private tutor, 
the small modicum of Greek and 
Latin which the bulk of public school- 
boys, even to this day, ever succeed 
in acquiring. Since then I had lost 
sight of him, but on my entering 
Pelham’s room he greeted me with a 
joyous cry of recognition. ‘‘Glad we 
meet once more, old fellow!”’ said he, 
as I dropped into the vacant chair 
beside him. ‘“ Heard you were up this 
term, and meant to come and look 
after you directly. Better place this 
than that beastly Grey Friars on a cold 
winter’s morning, ain’t it? Different 
stuff this, too, from old Swisher’s 
‘ swipes,’”’ he added, as he refilled his 
glass from the passing magnum. 
Downey was, as I have already men- 
tioned, of the light-weight order, and 
of an extremely youthful appearance. 
His boyish voice and laugh, his fresh- 
coloured, cherubic face, with its blue 
eyes and more than slightly “tip- 
tilted” nose, gave him a look of such 
childish innocence and simplicity, that 
a physiognomist would scarcely have 
hesitated to pronounce his patronymic 
to be a singular misnomer, so far as it 
might be taken to indicate the posses- 
sion of sharp wits and absence of 
youthful verdure on the part of its 
owner. The physiognomist who drew 
any such conclusion, and tried to fol- 
low it up to his own advantage, would 
have found that he had wofully mis- 
taken his man, as the sequel of my 
story will show. 

Very different indeed in outward 
appearance was another of my Grey 
Friars contemporaries, Parr of Bal- 
liol, who sat near our host on the 
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opposite side of the table. By two 
years and more my senior at the 
school, he was now in his third year 
of residence, and had well sustained 
at Oxford the high reputation as a 
scholar he had won at Grey Friars. 
There he had carried all before him, 
and his school career had culminated 
in a Balliol scholarship, to which he 
had since added the Hertford and 
Ireland, and mounted the rostrum 
more than once at Commemoration to 
recite his prize compositions before an 
undergraduate audience that bellowed 
indiscriminately its praise or censure. 
Parr’s undoubted talents commanded 
universal respect, but on the whole it 
could not be said that he was popular 
amongst his fellows. At school he had 
been looked on as a bit of a bully ; and 
at college, though he could be pleasant 
enough when he chose, he was noted 
for a somewhat overbearing manner, 
and was withal by no means patient 
of contradiction. This tendency to 
self-assertion always manifested itself 
more strongly whenever, as on the 
occasion of which I am writing, Tod- 
hunter, familiarly dubbed “ Toady,” 
was one of the company, another Grey 
Friars man who had there been Parr’s 
satellite, and who worshipped him and 
hung on his every sentence much after 
the fashion that Boswell did on those 
that fell from the lips of the Great 
Lexicographer. 

The claret circulated freely, and for 
a while the conversation flowed as 
freely from one topic to another, men 
talking together in groups without an 
attempt on anyone’s part to monopo- 
lise the talk. Gradually, however, the 
voice of Parr rose high above the rest, 
as he somewhat authoritatively and 
dictatorially set his opposite neighbour 
right on the authorship and exact word- 
ing of a Latin quotation, upon which 
the other had been rash enough to 
venture. Somewhat nettled by Parr’s 
tone, his adversary obstinately held to 
his own version, and the result was a 
reference to a neatly bound ‘ Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum’ which occupied 
a conspicuous position on Pelham’s 


bookshelves, That Parr proved to be 
right was a matter of surprise to no 
one, and the beaten man was the first 
frankly to own that he had been mis- 
taken, and admit that he had met 
with the due reward of his rashness 
in venturing to dispute so paramount 
an authority. This admission gave 
the cue to Todhunter to take up his 
parable and launch out into one of his 
effusive laudations of Parr and all his 
works. Pretty plainly hinting that 
his late opponent was one of that class 
who rush in where angels fear to tread, 
he went on to dilate on Parr’s prodi- 
gious powers of memory, and told as 
an instance of them how he and a rival 
Balliol luminary, being on a reading 
party together during the last long 
vacation, had amused themselves during 
their daily constitutionals by capping 
Greek and Latin verses. Day after 
day, nay week after week, according 
to Todhunter’s account, had the match 
continued, and finally been drawn by 
mutual consent, to be renewed should 
the pair ever meet again in similar 
circumstances. Parr listened with 
considerable self-complacency to his 
satellite’s narrative of his achieve- 
ments, and flung himself back in his 
chair with an air of contempt when 
Todhunter concluded by offering to lay 
a “pony ” that there was no one in the 
room who would enter the lists that 
evening with his hero at the same 
amusement. 

Todhunter spake, and, like the gods 
whom Zeus challenged to a trial of 
strength on the topmost peak of many- 
ridged Olympus, “ we all kept silent 
and were still, marvelling at his say- 
ing, for he spake very masterfully.” 
But suddenly the silence was broken, 
and the challenge taken up in a most 
unlooked-for quarter. ‘ Well,” said 
the clear boyish voice of little Downey 
“my knowledge of Greek is strictly 
limited, as you Grey Friars fellows 
are aware, tothe verb rizrw as practi- 
cally conjugated by old Swisher, but 
if no one else will have a shy, and he 
will give me the first start, I don’t 
mind having a canter against old Parr 
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over the Latin course for your ‘ pony,’ 
Toady, and I'll take my chance of 
being distanced by your Balliol crack.” 

Had a bombshell burst in the mid- 
die of our party we could not have 
been more astounded. Parr turned 
as red as a turkey-cock; his pro- 
minent eyes nearly started out of his 
head ; and if hair ever does actually 
stand on end with either astonishment 
or fear, his may fairly be said to have 
done so. “ You impudent little beggar,” 
he blurted out at length, “what on 
earth do you mean by cheeking me 
like that? Why I remember at Grey 
Friars ” “Come, come, Parr, 
don’t get in a wax, old fellow,” said 
Downey, in a tone of voice that only 
added fuel to the fire of Parr’s wrath ; 
“1 meant what I said, but of course 
if you funk, I'll let Toady off, without 
even asking for half-forfeit. And 
pray spare us your Grey Friars re- 
miniscences, as they can hardly be a 
subject of general interest to the 
present company.” 

At the idea of Parr’s funking to 
encounter Downey there was a general 
roar of laughter, in the midst of which 
Parr sat chafing and fuming, and 
finally began to open the vials of his 
wrath upon the unfortunate Tod- 
hunter, for having made him the sub- 
ject of a ridiculous challenge, and one 
moreover totally unauthorised on his 
part. Here, however, our host inter- 
fered, and, pouring oil on the troubled 
waters, suggested that if Downey was 
in serious earnest he had better be 
taken at his word, and given his 
chance of winning his money, or re- 
ceiving his quietus. To this Parr, 
with not the best grace in the world, 
assented, and with an air of ill-con- 
cealed contempt offered to accede to 
Downey’s condition that he should 
have first start, further ironically in- 
quiring over what limits as to time, 
and over what range of Latin poets 
he proposed. that their contest should 
extend. “ Well,’”’ said Downey, “as 
to time, I am quite ready to leave that 
to Pelham and Todhunter to settle 
together; the whole term if you 
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please. And as to poets, let us say 
any line out of that big volume that 
you were poring over just now.” At 
this there was a fresh roar of laughter. 
“ What, all the poets in the ‘ Corpus,’ 
Downey !”’ said Todhunter, “ why, how 
hard you must have been reading since 
you left Grey Friars! Poor fellow, 
no wonder your whiskers have fallen 
off, I only wonder your hair isn’t 
snow-white into the bargain.” “ Don’t 
be personal, Toady,” answered the 
imperturbable Cherub ; ‘‘ whiskers or 
no whiskers, I am ready to swallow 
the whole ‘ Corpus,’ but if Parr objects, 
there’s a long-winded fellow near the 
end of it I don’t mind cutting out. 
One Silly-something or another. 1 
confess I never read a line of him and 
I’ve forgotten his name.” “I sup- 
pose you mean Silius Italicus,” said 
Parr. “The very party,” replied Dow- 
ney. “‘ Well,” said Parr, beginning to re- 
cover his temper, “cut him out, by all 
means if you like , we shall still have 
a pretty wide field to range over.” At 
length it was settled between Pelham 
and Todhunter as umpires, firstly, that 
the match should last for two hours, 
and that if neither party was brought 
to a standstill by the end of that 
time it should be considered as 
drawn ; secondly, that a minute only 
should be allowed for one antagonist 
to follow the other, and in the event 
of either failing to keep time he should 
be declared the loser; thirdly, that 
either antagonist on being challenged 
by his adversary to do so, should give 
his authority for the line quoted, to 
be verified in case of doubt by a refer- 
ence to the ‘Corpus.’ During the 
settlement of these terms opinions as 
to the result of the contest were freely 
outspoken, and with one single excep- 
tion they were unanimous, that 
Downey would speedily find that he 
had caught a Tartar. “I am afraid 
it will be a case of ‘ Infelix puer, atque 
impar congressus,’” said Monckton, a 
noted punster, who prided himself, and 
not altogether without reason, on the 
happiness of his classical quotations. 
Downey, however, nothing daunted, 
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laid out another “ pony” round the 


table at five to one in backing himself 
to win. The others evidently looked 
upon the match as a piece of bravado 
on his part, for which, for some reason 
best known to himself, he was prepared 
to pay pretty expensively. 

I have said, however, that there 
was one exception to this general 
chorus, and that exception was myself. 
I have already mentioned that Downey 
and I had been close friends at school, 
and no one knew better than I did 
that this innocent-looking little cherub 
had two sides to his character. Idle 
and careless as he was about his 
school work, childish in voice and 
outward appearance, he was very far 
from being the fool that he possibly 
looked, and that certainly his pas- 
tors and masters declared him to be. 
I was convinced in my own mind 
that he had not accepted Todhunter’s 
challenge and risked losing his money 
as a mere bit of bounce. I did not for 
a moment suppose that during the 
time I had lost sight of him he had 
so far changed his nature and devoted 
himself to classical study as to have a 
hope of successfully encountering Parr 
on his own battle-field. But I did 
think that in some occult manner or 
another Downey had got hold of one 
of his “ good things” in reference to 
capping verses, which would probably 
result in his antagonist’s discomfiture. 
For once in a way, therefore, I re- 
solved to break through my rule 
about betting, and said with some- 
thing of a freshman’s shyness, “ I 
don’t like to see an old school-friend 
begin a fight like this without a single 
backer, and so far as a modest “ fiver” 
goes, | am ready to take any of you 
at five to one.” My offer was promptly 
taken in pounds by four of the party, 
and then as no one appeared inclined to 
follow my example Pelham called on 
Downey to make a start. 

“Well,” said Downey, “T’ll begin 
with our friend Horace for old ac- 
quaintance sake : 


** Nec vaga cornix.” 


I don’t suppose Parr will question my 
authority, and I will trouble him for 
an x.” 

I noticed an uneasy twitching about 
Parr’s mouth at this selection of 
Downey’s, which confirmed me in my 
idea that this classical giant would 
meet with the fate of Goliath at the 
hands of David. Nevertheless he 
promptly answered, 


‘* Xanthia Phoceu, prius insolentem.” 


The line was scarcely out of his 
mouth before Downey responded “ Parr 
sticks to Horace, and I can’t do better 
than follow his lead. 


** Mittit venenorum ferax.” 


Trouble you for another x Parr.” 
The perspiration broke out on Parr’s 
forehead, as he replied after a mo- 
ment’s pause— 
‘* Xerxis et imperio bina coisse vada,” 


and added, “if you dispute my line 
you will find it in the first elegy of the 
Second Book of Propertius. ” 

“Far be it from me to dispute any 
quotation of yours, most learned 
Parr,” said Downey, “I have only got 
to cap it, let us go to Juvenal for a 
change. 

‘*Ad summum, nee Maurus erat, nec 

Sarmata, nec Thrax.” 


That’s a line I’m sure you know 
well, and I’ll trouble you once more to 
cap me with an x.” 

But to the general astonishiaent the 
answer came not. Turning red and 
pale by turns, Parr sat mute. His 
upper lip worked nervousiy, but no 
sound came from his mouth. “Surely 
he’s not already ‘in extremis,’” cried 
Monckton. “Take a life pill, old 
Parr.” An anxious silence ensued, till 
Pelham, who sat with his watch before 
him, cried “Time’s up—Downey, I 
declare you the winner,” and handed 
him the stakes. “ Well, I never 
thought that a dose of Downey and 
Co.’s ‘XXX’ would have floored him 
like that,’ cried the inveterate 
punster, 























Overbearing in manner as Parr was 
apt to be, he was a good-hearted 
fellow enough in the main, and I 
must do him the justice to say that 
he took his summary and mortifying 
defeat like a gentleman. “ Do manus,” 
he said. ‘ Downey, you have check- 
mated me fairly enough, and have 
somehow or another discovered a 
royal road to knowledge that I little 
dreamt of in my philosophy. I am:sorry 
youhave lost your money, Todhunter, 
but it will be a lesson to you for the 
future not to make my classical ac- 
complishments the subject of rash 
speculation and unauthorised chal- 
lenges. Silence is golden, my friend, 
a maxim of which your runaway 
tongue has just given you a very 
practical illustration.” 

“T don’t believe in many things, 
but I did believe in your memory, 
Parr,” said Todhunter ruefully. 

“ My memory will not enable me to 
quote lines that don’t exist,” said 
Parr ; “and I have a very strong im- 
pression that there is not another 
line beginning with x in the whole 
range of the poets agreed upon, and 
that Downey knows it.” 

“T have an equally strong impres- 
sion that you are right, Parr,” said 
Downey. “ At all events, if you could 
have quoted one you would have 
smashed me into sky-blue fits, as the 
Yankee fellow says in Martin What’s- 
his-name. Cheer up, Toady,’’ he added ; 
“You look as glum as you used to do 
when summoned by Swisher to a 
private and confidential interview at 
the close of morning school. Don’t 
ery into your claret, old fellow ; it’s 
asin and a shame to water such an 
excellent vintage as that. Here, take 
your ‘pony’ back again, for I don’t 
mean to pocket your money or any 
one else’s on this event. I’ve no 
objection to turning an honest penny 
on a good thing, but when the good 
thing is a dead certainty beforehand, 
then the penny ain’t quite an honest 
one. No, no. I’ve run Parr to a 
standstill over his own course, and 
got a jolly good rise out of the rest 
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of you. That’s enough for this child 
to-night.” 
“Bravo! Downey,” said Pelham. 


“You have won your victory and 
used it like a gentleman, and taken 
us in all round most completely. 
Come now, make a clean breast of it, 
and tell us how you became possessed 
of the dodge in question. Because we 
can’t for a moment suppose that you 
evolved it out of your own inner 
consciousness, or that it is the result 
of a prolonged and minute study on 
your part of the contents of the 
‘ Corpus.’ ” 

* Well,” said Downey, “I am afraid 
I can’t do the trick twice over, at all 
events not with any of the present 
company, so I don’t mind letting the 
cat out of the bag, though I warn you 
that the cat aforesaid has rather a 
long tail hanging to it. You must 
know, then, that when my governor 
took me away from Grey Friars two 
years ago, on the ground that my 
classical attainments lacked finish, he 
sent me, of all places in the world to 
choose, to an old Cambridge Don who 
was rector of a parish not a hundred 
miles from Newmarket Heath. For- 
tunately my respected paternity was 
convinced that I shared his rooted 
aversion for the Turf and all its 
works, and thought I might be 
trusted near that den of thieves, as 
he was wont to call it, without the 
slightest danger. I found old Busby, 
for such was my new tutor’s name, to 
be a very jolly old cock indeed. He 
had the reputation of being a perfect 
mine of classical lore, and a first-rate 
mathematician withal; but he had 
also a reputation, on which I set a 
higher value, for keeping a very good 
table, and an excellent cellar of port 
wine, of which he showed a sound 
appreciation. In particular, I remem- 
ber a bin of yellow-sealed ‘twenty’ 
vintage, reserved for very rare occa- 
sions, which even to my inexperienced 
palate was real nectar. It was 
quite a treat to see the care with 
which the old boy would bring up the 
bottle from his cellar, and uncork and 
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decant it with his own hands, and the 
gusto with which he would hold the 
first glass up to the light, and then 
suffer the first sip of it to trickle 
gently down his throat. ‘Ah,’ he 
would say with a hearty smack, ‘ Mr. 
Downey, lay in your port wine in the 
days of your youth, sir, to comfort 
you in your old age. You'll find it 
a good investment, my boy, a right 
good investment; but you won’t see 
a vintage like this again, no, not if 
you live to be a hundred.’ For some 
time he tried hard to do his duty by 
me as a tutor, but finding at last that 
I was fonder of making a book than 
reading one, and that the latest state 
of the odds had more charm for me 
than a chorus of Sophocles, he gave it 
up as a bad job, and left me pretty 
much to my own devices. I read as 
much or as little as I chose, and I 
need hardly say that I passed a good 
deal of my time in or about New- 
market, picking up information of 
not exactly a classical order, and that 
I was never absent from a meeting on 
the Heath. Not only were my visits 
there no secret from old Busby, but I 
discovered by degrees that the old 
fellow had at some period or another 
of his life been pretty familiar with 
the sight of a racecourse, and even 
now was by no means devoid of in- 
terest in the possible winner of a 
great event. ‘Lhe last autumn I was 
with him was the one in which, as 
you may remember, Bucephalus won 
the Cesarewitch, being at twenty to 
one in the betting before starting. 
He had been first favourite, but a 
rumour got about some ten days 
before the race that something was 
amiss with the horse, and he con- 
sequently fell rapidly in the betting. 
I had good reason, however, to believe 
that he was all right, and I accord- 
ingly got well on him, in my modest 
way of venturing, at long edds. For 
three or four days before the race I 
noticed that old Busby seemed to take 
an unusual interest in the possible 
result, and on my telling him how I 
had backed Bucephalus, he asked what 


were the respective colours of the 
horse and his rider. When I an- 
swered, ‘Chestnut the horse ; blue and 
white body, black sleeves and cap, the 
jockey,’ the old boy gave a sudden 
start and walked away down his 
garden to go the daily round of his 
parish. On the morning of the race, 
to my surprise, he called me mys- 
teriously into his study just as I was 
about to start, and said, ‘ Mr. Downey, 
I dare say you will think I’m an old 
fool, but I must tell you in strict con- 
fidence that a week ago I dreamt that 
I was looking on at a race that was 
being run over a course which, from 
my early Cambridge experiences, I 
knew but too well to be on New- 
market Heath. I was _ standing 
amongst the crowd not far from the 
winning-post, and as some twenty 
horses swept by me, I distinctly saw 
a chestnut, ridden by a jockey wear- 
ing a blue and white body with black 
sleeves and cap, single himself out from 
the rest, and win with apparent ease 
by two lengths. I turned to a by- 
stander and asked what race it was, 
and what horse had won. ‘ Why, 
man alive,’ said he, ‘the Cesarewitch ! 
to be sure, and the winner is ’ but 
here I awoke with a start, and my 
dream left the mame _ unspoken. 
Whether I have heard it from you 
since, or whether the dream was sent 
to me from the gate of horn, or the 
gate of ivory’ (what the old boy 
meant by that I don’t know), ‘to-day 
will show. At all events, I am going 
to put its truth to a practical test, for 
I am going to ask you, Mr. Downey, 
in the strictest confidence and as a 
special favour, to put this for me on 
Bucephalus.’ Here he produced a 
very crumpled and not over clean 
Bank of England ‘tenner,’ which he 
handed to me. ‘It is many years 
since I last did such a thing,’ added 
he ; ‘I ought not perhaps to do it now, 
and I don’t suppose I shall ever do it 
again, but I don’t believe that dream 
came to me for nothing. Good-bye, 
Mr. Downey, and good luck. If 
Bucephalus wins, we will have a 




















bottle of the yellow-seal after dinner 
this evening.’ 

“Well, to make a long story short, 
you will all remember that old Busby’s 
dream came strictly true. The horse 
did win easily by two lengths, and I 
got my tutor’s ‘tenner’ on for him at 
twenty to one, besides making a very 
good thing of my own little invest- 
ments. I never saw a man so pleased 
at a stroke of good fortune, and curi- 
ously enough he appeared to attribute 
it far more to me than to his dream. 
‘If Thad not heard the name of the 
horse from you,’ he said, ‘and if you 
had not been going to the race, I 
should probably have thought little 
more about the dream, and certainly 
should not have made my bet.’ But 
you are all no doubt beginning to 
think what this rigmarole about a 
port-wine-drinking old parson’s dream 
and Bucephalus has got to do with 
capping verses, and the dodge (as 
Pelham was pleased to call it) with 
which I got the better of Parr. Well, 
just this. As we sat together after 
dinner the evening before my de- 
parture, discussing a final bottle of 
the yellow seal, old Busby suddenly 
remarked, ‘Mr. Downey, you did me 
a good turn about my dream and 
Bucephalus, and one good turn de- 
serves another. I can’t put you up 
to a good thing on the Turf, but I 
ean tell you of something in another 
line which you may possibly some day 
have a chance of turning to your ad- 
vantage. You are going to Oxford 
shortly, and it is quite possible you 
may find amongst your friends there 
some who pride themselves on being 
dabs at capping verses. Now it is 
one of those things, as I believe, not 
generally known, that while the 
number of lines in Latin poetry 
ending with the letter x are pretty 
numerous, those that segin with x 
are strictly limited, as a reference to 
a gradus or dictionary will show. 
You have only therefore to get the 
first start, if you can, and stipulate 
that your contest be confined to Latin, 
to come in 2 certain winner. Remem- 
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ber what I am telling you refers ex- 
clusively to Latin poetry, and to such 
as is included in the ‘Corpus’ of Latin 
poets; for in Greek, though lines be- 
ginning with yx are in a minority 
as compared with other letters of the 
alphabet, there are enough of them, 
say in Aischylus alone, to prolong any 
match indefinitely, and of this, Mr. 
Downey, you must pardon me for 
saying, the extent of your classical 
knowledge and apparent. powers of 
memory will hardly admit. Here,’ 
he went on, producing a half-sheet of 
paper from his pocket, ‘ I have written 
out a list of the lines necessary for 
your trial of strength, and if your 
antagonist is not up to the trick, and 
gives you first start, he may know 
the whole ‘Corpus’ by heart to no 
purpose.’ Now whether the old boy 
really meant that I was to make 
money by his tip, or only to astonish 
my friends by a grand display of 
classical fireworks, 1 could not quite 
make out. He was getting a little 
hazy under the influence of the 
‘twenty,’ and I thought it best not 
to press him on the subject. 

“Next morning we parted the best 
of friends, and there really ends my 
story. I will honestly confess that 
since I came to Oxford I have been 
watching for an opportunity to put 
my knowledge to the proof, but it has 
never offered itself till to-night, and I 
have never tried to introduce the 
subject of capping verses myself, lest 
some one might smell a rat. When, 
however, I heard Toady talk about 
Parr’s set-to with the other fellow 
having lasted through a whole Long, 
I felt pretty sure that with all his 
memory he was not up to my dodge, 
and so you see I had a shy at him. I 
may as well also confess, while [ am 
about it, that I doubt if I know by 
heart a score of lines of Latin or any 
other poetry beyond the three I quoted 
this evening.” 

“Did your tutor tell you how he 
came by the dodge himself?” said 
Parr. 

“Yes, I gathered that he had 
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worked it out for himself when at 
Cambridge, and made a good thing of 
it before he took his degree. But, as 
he said, many a generation had come 
and gone since then, and probably the 
trick had been long ago forgotten.” 

“But what made you bar Silius 
Italicus ?” said Pelham. 

“IT was wondering whether anyone 
would be sharp enough to ask me that 
question,” answered Downey. “Just 
this, that there are five lines in him 
which a party of the name of Xan- 
thippus has the honour of leading off. 
Who he was, I have not the remotest 
idea, nor have I any wish for a more 
intimate acquaintance. If, however, 
Parr had objected to bar him, I had 
got my four lines in answer all ready, 
and I should have floored him all the 
same. At least, that is if I could 
have remembered them,” said Downey, 
modestly, ‘and it is just possible that 
Parr might have caught me on the 
post and got his head in front after 
all. So I resolved to get the Silly 
Italian scratched if I could, and make 
the event a dead certainty, barring my 
having a fit in the middle of the 
running.” 

“ Well, Downey,” said Pelham, as 
he pushed round a fresh magnum: “I 
haven’t got any ‘twenty ’ port to drink 
your health in and that of old Busby, 
into whose betting ethics I shrewdly 
suspect that you were wise to make 
no deep scrutiny; but I hope that 
magnum will be no bad substitute. 
Had you been a leg, his coaching 
would have enabled you to lighten 
some of our pockets this evening, but 
I fear it won’t help you much for 
Smalls and Greats. Two lines of 
Horace, and another of Juvenal, is 
rather a slender provision for the 
schools, and you'll have to tackle your 
‘Corpus’ ina different fashion to get a 


good thing in the shape of a Testamur 
out of the examiners.” 


Forty years and more have gone by 
since I sat in Pelham’s rooms on the 
occasion recorded in this story, and 
of most of those then present I may 
say regretfully with Praed— 

** Where are my friends? I am alone: 

No playmate shares my beaker : 

Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, 

And some—before the Speaker.” 

Since then I have mixed with all 
sorts and conditions of men, but I 
have never again been present at any 
attempt to try on “the Downey 
Dodge,” as we then christened it, 
nor do I know if any tradition of 
it still survives in the University. 
Indeed, I had myself quite forgot- 
ten it, till reminded of it by the 
slip of paper I found, as already 
mentioned, in the pages of my 
‘Corpus.’ I have turned over those 
pages pretty often of late years, and 
why it should have for so long therein 
“ reposed unscanned,” (like “ Medlar’s 
feet beneath the broad Atlantic” in 
the above quoted poem), I cannot 
explain, save, perhaps, that it was 
hidden in the part of the volume de- 
voted to the poetry of Silius Italicus. 
Of that author I must confess that I 
have never yet read a line, and I 
know no more of him than the fact 
revealed to us by Downey, that there 
are five lines in his seventeen books 
which begin with the letter x. 
Stay, Iam wrong, one thing more I 
do know of him: In Mr. Trevelyan’s 
admirable biography of Lord Macau- 
lay, I came upon that omnivorous 
reader’s opinion of him thus tersely 
indicated in his diary ; “ Silius Italicus 
is a conceited ass.” And I have no 
doubt that Lord Macaulay was per- 
fectly right. 











Paut Lovis Courter was born in 
Paris on January 4th, 1773. While he 
was yet but a child, his father left the 
capital for a small estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Luynes, in Touraine. The 
reasons for this change of home were 
eminently characteristic of the country 
and time. Jean Paul Courier, the 
father, was a clever and accomplished 
man, whose money enabled him to find 
acquaintances in a rank far above his 
own. Among these was a certain 
duke, who had done him the honour 
to borrow one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand francs, but was showing no haste 
torepay them. The plebeian creditor 
took his revenge in an aristocratic 
fashion, and it soon came to his grace’s 
ears that his duchess was playing him 
false. The duke, in his turn, chose a 
form of vengeance much in vogue 
among the upper classes. One night, 
as M. Courier was leaving the opera- 
housé, he was set upon by two armed 
ruffians, whom, however, he managed 
to keep at bay till assistance arrived. 
One of his assailants was discovered 
to be the duke’s valet; the other 
was a private in the King’s Guards. 
They were pronounced guilty, and 
sentenced to be broken on the wheel ;! 
but the magistrates were strictly for- 
bidden to investigate the affair, nor 
was the duke’s name ever publicly 
mentioned in connection with it. 
Courier was banished from the 
Court. 

Thus deprived at one blow of his 
money and his noble acquaintances, 
the father turned his back on Paris, 
and devoted himself thenceforth to a 
country life, and to the education of 
his son, Gifted with a lively wit, and 
a very fair scholar, the teacher found 
it no hard matter to inspire his sym- 
pathetic pupil with so keen a love for 

? A sentence duly executed in the Place de 
Gréve, as recorded in Lady Morgan’s journal. 
No, 323.—vow. Liv. 
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Greek literature that at the age of 
fifteen he was scarcely less familiar 
with Euripides and Sophocles than 
with Corneille and Racine. 

Young Paul’s classical studies were 
checked, however, for a time, by his 
removal to the Artillery College at 
Chalons ; and in the spring of 1794 
he joined the army of the Moselle. In 
the following year, having absented 
himself without leave on the occasion 
of his father’s death, he was sent in 
punishment to Albi, in the south 
of France, where his duty consisted 
in receiving and inspecting cannon 
balls and gun-carriages; as a relief 
to the monotony of which weari- 
some details, he occupied himself in 
translating Cicero’s oration, ‘ Pro 
Ligurio.’ From Albi, Courier was sent 
to Toulouse, where he entered heartily 
into all the festivities and dissipa- 
tions that marked the reaction which 
supervened upon the termination of 
the Reign of Terror. Unhappily, among 
the qualities he had inherited from his 
father was a certain laxity of morals, 
in consequence of which he was obliged 
one Sunday morning to make a hasty 
retreat from Toulouse, without the 
sanction or knowledge of his military 
superiors. His success in love affairs 
could not be attributed to his good 
looks, for he is described as being tall 
and lanky, with a wide mouth, thick 
lips, and a face scarred by small-pox. 

This fresh irregularity having been 
condoned, Courier was ordered, after a 
brief delay, to join the army of Eng- 
land, at that time quartered in Brit- 
tany. As usual, consulting only his 
own pleasure and convenience, he 
leisurely travelled along the ncrthern 
coasts, and finally fixed himself at 
Rennes, where he sketched a rough 
draft of his ‘ Eloge d’Héléne.’ <A few 
months later he obtained his transfer 
to the army of Italy. 
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On the 18th May, 1799, the main 
body of the French army, under 
Macdonald, quitted the Eternal City, 
leaving General Garnier with only 
six thousand men to make head 
against a multitude of enemies. The 
unequal struggle was maintained for 
four months, till on the 29th Sep- 
tember the French were driven into 
the Castle of St. Angelo. On that 
day Courier had gone to pay his fare- 
well visit to the Vatican, and had 
grown so absorbed in his studies, 
that night came on before he be- 
thought him of his critical position. 
No sooner did he issue into the darken- 
ing streets than his uniform was re- 
cognised, and an infuriated mob 
gathered at his heels, uttering cries of 
“Al Giaccobino /” One man even fired 
a musket at him, and accidentally 
killed an old woman; while Courier, 
taking advantage of the confusion, 
escaped to his lodgings in the house of 
one Chiaramonte, a kind-hearted old 
man, who drove him in his own car- 
riage to St. Angelo. A few days later 
the French embarked on board Com- 
modore Trowbridge’s squadron, and 
were landed at Marseilles. Between 
Marseilles and Paris the diligence 
was stopped by a band of brigands, 
calling themselves Legitimists, who 
despoiled the passengers of every- 
thing they possessed that was worth 
taking. A yet graver misfortune 
overtook the plundered artillery ofli- 
cer; he burst a blood vessel, and for 
four months was confined to his room 
in imminent danger of his life. On 
his recovery Courier frequented the 
society of such learned scholars as 
Akerblad, Millin, Clavier, Ste. Croix, 
Boissonade, &c., but took no part in 
the political mayements of the day. It 
was about this time that he translated 
Cicero’s philippics, but a sudden re- 
lapse again claimed for him his 
mother’s affectionate nursing. Shortly 
afterwards he sustained an irreparable 
loss through the death of that tender 
parent, to whom he appears to have 
been devotedly attached. 

During the next few years Courier 
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employed his leisure in various trans- 
lations and imitations of the lesser 
classics, both Greek and Roman. They 
are of no particular merit, and re- 
markable chiefly as the work of a 
young officer whose nights were 
devoted to pleasure. 

In the autumn of the same year he 
was appointed, through the influence 
of Generals Duroc and Marmont, who 
had been fellow collegians with him at 
Chalons, Chef d’Escadron of the First 
Regiment of Horse Artillery, then 
stationed at Piacenza. Instead, how- 
ever, of hastening to report himself, he 
spent a month on his farm in Touraine, 
and then travelled so entirely accord- 
ing to his own caprice that it was not 
until the 18th March, 1804, that he 
presented himself at the head-quarters 
of his regiment. The Consulate was 
by that time nearly played out, and 
the colonels of the different regiments 
had received instructions to sound the 
feelings of their respective corps as to 
the proclamation of an Empire. In 
Italy the idea was entertained some- 
what coldly, though neither officers 
nor men cared to thwart the whim of 
their favourite leader. To Courier the 
assumption of the imperial title seemed 
a great mistake, and even a step back- 
wards in the path of true dignity. It 
was a falling off from the natural 
grandeur of the man; and from that 
moment whatever attachment he may 
originally have felt for his profession 
gradually cooled down and finally 
changed to disgust. In a letter dated 
from Piacenza, May, 1804, Courier 
gives a graphic description of the 
scene that was enacted in his own 
regiment :— 

**We have just made an Emperor, and for 
my part I was not at all in the way. This is 
how it happened, This morning [Colonel] 
D’Anthouard calls us together, and states the 
reason, bluntly, without preface or peroration— 
‘An Empire or the Republic, which is most to 
your taste?’ as who should: say, ‘Roast or 
boiled, broth or soup, which will you take ?’ 
His speech finished, we look at one another, 
sitting all round in a circle. ‘Gentlemen, 
how do you vote?’ Not a word : no one opens 
his mouth, That lasted a quarter of an hour 
or more, and became embarrassing for D’An- 

















thouard and for every one else, when Maire, 
a young man, a lieutenant whom you may 
have seen, stood up and said: ‘If he wants to 
be Emperor, let him be; but so far as my 
opinion goes, I don’t like it at all.’ ‘ Explain 
yourself,’ said the colonel ; ‘is it your wish— 
is it not your wish!’ ‘It is not my wish,’ 
replied Maire. ‘ Very good.’ Fresh silence. 
We began to scan one another’s faces as people 
do who see each other for the first time. We 
should be still at itif I had not taken up my 
parable. ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘it seems to 
me, under correction, that this is not a matter 
which concerns us. If the nation wants 
an Emperor, is it for you to discuss the point ¢’ 
This reasoning appeared so strong, so lumi- 
nous, so pertinent, that I carried away the 


meeting. Never had orator such a complete 
success. We all get up, sign, and go off to 
billiards. Maire said to me, ‘ Upon my word, 


commandant, you speak like Cicero, but why 
do you so particular y desire that he should be 
Emperor ? ‘To be done with it, and get 
away to our billiard match. Were we to stay 
there all day? And why are you against it ?’ 
*T don’t know,’ said he, ‘ but I fancied he was 
made for something better.’ The lieutenant’s 
remark seems to me not far wrong. In fact, 
tell me what does a man like Buonaparte—a 
soldier, a leader of armies, the first captain in 
the world—mean by wishing to be called 
‘Majesty’? To be BuonApParte and make 
himself ‘Sire’! He aspires to descend : no, 
he thinks to rise by placing himself on a level 
with kings. He “ene a title to a name. 
Poor man! His ideas are below his fortune.” 

Towards the latter part of the same 
year Courier was promoted to the 
command of the Horse Artillery at- 
tached to the army of South Italy, 
under General Gouvion St. Cyr, and 
received from the hands of Marshal 
Jourdan the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. Twelve months later he 
volunteered for the campaign in Cala- 
bria, a brief and inglorious affair 
which served only to increase his 
dislike to the profession of arms. He 
himself was so far unlucky that on 
several occasions he was robbed of 
everything but the clothes in which he 
stood. “Iam not one of those,” he 
wrote to a friend, “who have most 
reason to complain, seeing that I 
have still all my limbs; but the shirt 
on my back does not belong to me, 
from which you may judge of our 
discomforts in general.” He also 


referred to his losses in a humorous 
letter of thanks addressed to General 
Mossel, from Mileto :— 
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**T have received, General, the shirt you 
bestow upon me. God reward you, General, 
either in this world or in the next. Never was 
charity better placed. I am not, however, 
quite naked. 1 have evenashirt on my back, 
though, to tell the truth, it has no flap either 
in front or rear... .. There is no one but 
you, General, in the whole army capable of 
such a charitable act; for, besides that my 
comrades are, for the most part, as badly 
equipped as myself, it is now accepted as an 
axiom that I cannot keep anything, experience 
having shown that whatever is given to me 
goes to the .brigands as a gnatter of right. 
. . « » People, therefore, are weary of clothing 
me and of giving me s, and it is the 
general belief that it will be my fate to die as 
naked as I was born.” 


Sick at heart over the incessant 
massacres of patriots, weary of the 
monotony of his professional duties, 
twice placed under arrest for grave 
derelictions from duty, and repeatedly 
involved in disputes with the military 
authorities, Courier sent in his resig- 
nation, which was at last accepted. 
His farewell to his brother officers was 
thoroughly characteristic :— 


**Good-bye, Major! Good-bye, my com- 
rades, old and new, known and unknown! 
Drink what is cool, eat what is hot, make 
love as you may. Good-bye.” 


To M. Akerblad he mentioned that 
he had been present at a discussion as 
to whether the words porco and asino 
could be admitted into heroic verse, 
the decision being given in the aflirm- 
ative, on the authority of Homer. 
“Notify this decree,” he sarcastically 
remarks, “to your Tuscan literati, and 
to all whom it may concern. It is a 
point that interests many individuals 
who, otherwise, could never hope to 
see their names in epic poetry.” 

Courier reached Paris about the 
middle of April, 1809, just as all 
France had gone mad with exultation 
over the victories of Abensberg and 
Echmiihl. He had also the mischance 
to encounter some old comrades, whom 
he had not seen for many years, 
on their way from Spain to join 
the victorious army in Germany. 
Among them was General Count Lari- 
boisitre, who pressed him to resume 
the service, promising to exert his 
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utmost interest in his favour. In a 
moment of weakness, or of enthusiasm, 
Courier consented, and obtained a pro- 
visional order to proceed to Vienna. 
It was not, however, until the middle 
of June that he reported himself at 
head-quarters, and was instructed to 
join the Fourteenth Corps, then en- 
gaged with the enemy. Unprovided 
with money or a horse, he was com- 
pelled to make his way on foot to the 
scene of hostilities, where, famished 
and fever-stricken, he stood to his 
guns in the island of Lobau until 
nature gave way, and some of his men 
carried him to a boat that was 
about to cross the Danube. Conveyed 
to Vienna he speedily recovered his 
health, and with it his old distaste 
for the military profession. He ac- 
cordingly sought out Generals Lari- 
boisiére and Aubry, and begged them 
to erase his name from all the states 
of the army. That simple formality 
he chose to regard as his final manu- 
mission from military servitude, and 
forthwith took his departure for Stras- 
burg, whence he wandered on to 
Lucerne, and there amused himself 
with a free but singularly elegant 
translation of Plutarch’s life of Peri- 
cles. Of Plutarch he wrote to a 
friend :— 

**He is a pleasant author, and very little 
known by those who do not read him in his 
own tongue, for his merit lies wholly in his 
style. He laughs at facts, and makes use only 
of such as suit him, caring for nothing else 
than to appear an able writer. He would 
make Pompey win the battle of Pharsalia 
if, by doing so, his diction would be better 
rounded. He is right. All those absurdities 


called histories owe their sole value to artistic 
treatment.” 


Early in November Courier arrived 
in Florerce, and on the following day 
repaired to the Laurentian Library, in 
which, during the previous year, he 
had noticed a manuscript of Longus, 
which appeared to be complete. Ona 
closer examination he now discovered 
that it contained some ten pages of 
the ‘ Daphnis and Chloe’ that had been 
missing from all previous editions. 
This discovery he communicated to M. 
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Rénouard,a Paris publisher, who hap- 
pened just then to be in Florence, and 
who evinced great interest in the mat- 
ter, promising to bring out original edi- 
tions of the Greek text and of Courier’s 
proposed translation. The manuscript 
being particularly difficult to decipher, 
Courier employed Signor Furia, the 
librarian, and Signor Benoini, his 
assistant, to make a clear copy, and to 
mark the place in the supplement 
occupied by this passage he slipped in 
between two folios a half sheet of 
paper, the underside of which was un- 
luckily besmeared with ink. The 
volume, it should be explained, com- 
prised several manuscripts, and among 
others one of Asop, on which Signor 
Furia had been at work for some 
years, and had thus become familiar 
with the transcriber’s peculiar forma- 
tion of Greek characters and contrac- 
tions. It was in exhibiting this dis- 
covery to M. Rénouard that Courier 
found that his marker stuck so tightly 
to the folio that he could not detach 
it without using dangerous violence. 
Signor Furia, being equally nervous, 
the French publisher undertook and 
adroitly accomplished the delicate task, 
but not withott effacing at least a 
score of words scattered over as many 
lines. The librarian, though naturally 
somewhat disconcerted, appears at first 
to have treated the mishap as entirely 
accidental, which was undoubtedly the 
case, and while under that impression 
he declined Courier’s offer of the copy 
made by himself and his assistant, 
contenting himself with attaching to 
the injured folio the marker that had 
wrought the mischief, and on which 
was written the following confession’ :— 


‘This scrap of paper, inadvertently placed 
in the manuscript to serve as a marker, proved 
to be blotted with ink: the fault is wholly 
mine, through my heedlessness ; in testimony 
whereof 1 append my signature. 

** COURIER. 

‘* Florence, the 10th November, 1809.” 


The affair, however, was not so 
easily brushed aside. The ‘ Corriere 
Milanese’ published a gross misrepre- 
sentation of the affair, of which 




















Courier wisely refused to take any 


notice. But when, fuming under this 
exposure of his own carelessness in 
having so long overlooked this miss- 
ing fragment (really of no great 
intrinsic value), Signor Furia was 
foolish enough to follow the news- 
paper with an equally garbled narra- 
tive, © commotion was raised which at 
length came to the knowledge of 
General Gassendi, Minister of War, 
who had been making inquiries about 
a Chef d’Eseadron of the Horse Artil- 
lery, missing since Wagram, and also 
of the Director-General of the Library, 
until then comfortably ignorant of the 
misadventure. Both these important 
personages now threatened to pounce 
upon the unfortunate Hellenist, who 
had been rendered famous by an ink 
blot. To General Gassendi Courier 
wrote a letter of explanation, couched 
in a strangely familiar strain, while in 
a lighter vein he sketched his critical 
position for the information of an ex- 
brother-officer :— 


‘*Ah! my dear friend,” he wrote, “‘ my 
affairs are very much worse than you have been 
told. I have two ministers at my heels, one 
of whom wants to have me shot as a deserter, 
the other to have me hanged for having stolen 
some Greek. I reply to the former: ‘ Mon- 
seigneur, I am not a soldier, and consequently 
not a deserter.’ To the latter, ‘ Monseigneur, 
I do not care two straws for Greek, and have 
stolen none.’ They retort—the ene: ‘ You 
are a soldier, for only a year ago you got drunk 
in the Island of Lobau, with L—— and such- 
like rakes, who spoke to you as to a comrade, 
You followed the Emperor on horseback, 
therefore you shall be shot.’ The other: ‘ You 
shall be hanged ; for you have smirched a page 
of Greek to play a trick on certain pedants 
who know neither Greek nor any other 
language.’ Thereupon I bewail myself, and 
ask: ‘Shall I then be shot for having drunk 
to the health of the Emperor? Must I then 
be hanged for a dab of ink?’. . . . In truth, 
I trouble myself very little about it. I believe 
that I am really beyond the reach of these 
gentlemen, and equally quit of their protection 
and their persecution.” 


His belief was justified. He was 
molested neither by the Minister of 
War nor by the Director-General of the 
Library, but an indiscretion on the 
part of M. Rénouard provoked him to 
publish his famous letter addressed to 
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that publisher, in which he first gave 
his countrymen a taste of his pungency 
as a satirist. At the time this pamph- 
let created an extraordinary sensation, 
for men had lost their sense of inde- 
pendence and self-respect, and spoke of 
the superior authorities only with 
bated breath. It was generally ap- 
proved by Courier’s personal friends, 
except by M. Sylvestre de Sacy, who 
very properly objected to its offensive 
personalities and savage tone. To this 
charge Courier pleaded guilty, but 
urged in extenuation of his offence 
that, “seeing men and dogs at his 
heels, he had twirled his cudgel 
around, without much caring whom he 
struck.” 

In the summer of 1812 Courier left 
Italy for the last time. On his 
return to France he resided chiefly 
in Paris for the sake of enjoying the 
acquaintance of Clavier, under whose 
roof he learned to dream of domestic 
happiness, and began, in a fitful way, 
to desire a home for himself. Against 
this new sentiment his inveterate 
horror of restraint and his tendency 
to Bohemianism struggled _ fiercely 
though ineffectually, for in the spring 
of 1814 he found himself pledged to 
marry the daughter of jis learned 
friend, a young lady of considerable per- 
sonal attractions, endowed with much 
good sense and amiability, and pos- 
sessed of many accomplishments. And 
yet his marriage was hardly arranged 
before the engagement was broken off 
through his besetting waywardness. 
Within forty-eight hours, however, he 
had repented of his capriciousness, and 
earnestly besought Madame Clavier 
to forgive him and intercede for him. 
His strange behaviour he attributed to 
the same cause that wrought the ruin 
of Psyche, namely, the counsels of 
kinsfolk, and he promised to work 
for M. Clavier in any way he might 
command. He would make transla- 
tions, researches and notes, would copy 
out extracts, and would even strive to 
become an Academician. This curious 
act of contrition being accepted, the 
mature bridegroom of forty-two years 
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of age was married on the 12th May, 
1814, to a fair bride of only eighteen, 
of whose society he grew weary in a 
few weeks. By way of a change he 
went off by himself to his farm in 
Touraine, and shortly afterwards pro- 
jected a voyage to “the ancient Lusi- 
tania.” The tender remonstrances and 
loving appeals of his young wife at 
last succeeded in inducing him to 
renounce this design, and after a while, 
as one of his biographers remarks, he 
_— “ acclimatised toa matrimonial 
ife.” 

Under the first Restoration and 
during the troublous scenes of the 
Hundred Days Courier kept aloof from 
politics. At the beginning of the 
second Restoration he was favourably 
regarded by the returned exiles as 
one who had long since broken with 
the Empire; but his constitutional 
opinions soon gave umbrage to the 
ultra-Royalists, who were taking an 
unwise revenge for their long exclu- 
sion from power. Towards the close 
of 1815 he happened to be in Touraine, 
and, as he wrote to his wife, dined 
on one occasion in the company of 
Chouans, Vendéens, and ultra-Roya- 
lists, who had toasted her health :— 


‘*There were two priests there,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ oth of whom got tipsy. One of them 
had to conduct a funeral service, which was 
the first thing that escaped his memory. On 
returning home,at ten o'clock at night, he 
found that the corpse and the monrners had 
been waiting for him since noon. He at once 
busied himself with burying the body. He 
chanted at the top of his voice, and set the 
bells ringing—a hideous uproar. The other, 
who was farther gone than his neighbour, 
wanted to fight me. Being told that I had a 
young and pretty wife, he indulged in several 
hussar-like jokes, which greatly diverted the 
company. ” 


Many of the Royalist priests, in- 
deed, had acquired the license of 
camps, and were a disgrace to their 
sacred calling. Men of that stamp 
were little calculated to command the 
respect of their parishioners, and 


seldom concerned themselves to act as 
peacemakers between the hostile fac- 
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tions into which rural France was then 
divided. Scarcely less mischievous was 
the insolence of the mayors and other 
municipal officers, whose petty tyranny 
inflicted much serious suffering upon 
the helpless peasantry. As soon as it 
was known that Courier no more held 
with the Royalists than with their 
predecessors, he became a butt for all 
sorts of annoyance and _ spoliation. 
His trees were cut down and carted 
away by individuals to whom he was 
able to bring home the trespass and 
robbery, but the mayor took them 
under his protection, and no redress 
could be obtained. Others filched 
away entire roods of land, or withheld 
their rents, and the law, when set in 
motion by one of the disaffected, was 
powerless to coerce the evildoers. All 
this greatly disquieted Courier, not 
merely on his own account, but through 
his generous sympathy with the weak 
and unfriended. 

It was not enough for him to un- 
burden his mind to his wife. He felt 
that humanity and patriotism alike 
required of him to do something for 
his harassed and down-trodden neigh- 
bours. Under this conviction he wrote 
his memorable ‘ Pétition aux Deux 
Chambres,’ dated the 10th December, 
1816, a brilliant little pamphlet of ten 
pages. Theclear statement of facts and 
incidents that outraged the commonest 
feelings of humanity, the fearless and 
uncompromising tone, the pungent, 
incisive diction—all combined to create 
a sensation through all classes of 
the Parisian world, and ministers 
were forced to acknowledge that they 
had strained to the utmost the forbear- 
ance of the nation, and that it would 
be necessary henceforth to temper the 
zeal of their subordinate agents. M. 
Decazes, the Minister of the Interior, 
is supposed to have been far from dis- 
pleased at the check so unexpectedly 
inflicted upon his ultra-Royalist col- 
leagues and the Court, untaught by 
the lessons of adversity. In any case, 
it is certain that such rigorous pro- 
ceedings were thenceforth discoun- 
tenanced, though too much license was 


























still allowed to rural and municipal 
authorities. 

No one seems to have been more 
surprised than Courier himself at the 
success of his first essay as a political 
writer ; but, instead of immediately 
pursuing the path that invited him 
onward to popularity and usefulness, 
he turned aside to translate that not 
very edifying tale commonly known as 
‘The Ass’ of Lucian which was subse- 
quently published in 1818. A serious 
attack of illness, which well-nigh 
proved fatal, followed by the death of 
his father-in-law, whom he sincerely 
esteemed and loved, reduced him to 
such a state of physical prostration 
that the management of his property 
devolved upon his wife, who ever 
afterwards kept it in her own hands. 
While suffering in mind and body 
Courier unwisely offered himself as a 
candidate for one of the three vacant 
chairs at the Academy. His canvass 
was hopeful, and he secured the promise 
of a considerable number of votes. 
Nevertheless, he was unanimously re- 
jected. He felt the disappointment 
keenly, and had not the good sense to 
hide his feelings. Irritated by the im- 
pertinence of some second-rate journal, 
which had reminded him that to be- 
come an Academician something more 
was needed than Greek, he dashed off 
a truculent undignified letter to the 
Academy, in which he not only stooped 
to pick up the challenge of the jour- 
nalist, but ungraciously sneered at 
his more fortunate rivals. This un- 
wise effusion naturally did not increase 
his reputation, but a better reception 
was accorded to his ten letters to the 
editor of the ‘Censeur,’ all full of the 
keenest irony and caustichumour. In 
the first he plunged, as usual, head- 
long into his subject :— 


‘You compassionate us peasants, and you 
are so far right that our lot might undoubtedly 
be better. We are at the mercy of a mayor 
and a garde-champétre, whose tempers are 
easily disturbed. Fine and imprisonment are 
no trifles. But bear in mind that in the olden 
time we could be killed for five sous parisis : 
that was the law. Any noble who killed a 
villein was bound to cast five sous upon the 
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grave of the deceased ; but liberal laws are 
seldom rigorously enforced, and, for the most 
part, nothing was paid for killing us. Now- 
adays, it costs a mayor seven and a half sous 
for stamped paper merely to put a working- 
man into prison, and the magistrates interfere. 
Inquiries are instituted, and then only is 
judgment pronounced, conformably to the 
good pleasure of the mayor or the prefect. 
Does it seem to you, sir, a small thing what 
we have gained in the course of five or six 
hundred years? We were subject to forced 
labour, to arbitrary taxation, we could be 
killed at pleasure; now, we can only be 
thrown into prison.” 


In an evil hour for himself he 
next ventured to publish ‘ Le Simple 
Discours de Paul Louis, Vigneron de 
la Chavonniére, aux Membres du 
Conseil de la Commune de Veretz.’ 
It is one of the most forcible 
pamphlets that ever proceeded from 
his pen, and was written in opposi- 
tion to a project for purchasing by 
voluntary subscription the domain and 
chateau of Chambord, to be presented 
to the infant Duke of Bordeaux. 
The sum of fifteen hundred thousand 
francs was, nevertheless, wrung from 
the servility of the rural communes, 
and the domain of Chambord be- 
came once more an appanage of the 
Crown. For his part Paul Louis 
Courier was brought to trial upon a 
charge of having outraged public 
morality by maintaining that the 
vicinity of a Court is bad for the 
peasantry of the district. Being found 
guilty he was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of two hun- 
dred francs, time, however, being al- 
lowed him to arrange his private 
affairs. His letters to his wife from 
Ste. Pelagie are very touching, and 
evince a tenderness of heart scarcely 
in harmony with his usual deport- 
ment. In prison he became acquainted 
with Béranger, to whom he oddly 
enough alludes as “the man who 
writes pretty songs.” The song-writer 
employed his compulsory leisure in 
publishing a collected edition of his 
poems, ten thousand copies of which 
were sold in a week ! 

On the expiration of his term of 
imprisonment Courier returned to his 
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home in the country, vowing never 
again to come within the clutches of 
the public prosecutor. For some time 
he adhered to this prudent resolution, 
but the old Adam was not to be so 
easily cast out, and in 1822 appeared 
his ‘ Pétition & la Chambre des 
Deputés pour les Villageois que l’on 
empéche de danser.’ For this clever 
brilliant trifle he was again summoned 
before the tribunal, but escaped with 
a reprimand. This second experi- 
ence, however, made him more 
cautious for the future, and thence- 
forth he published his political papers 
with so much secrecy that not even 
his most intimate friends were aware 
to what press he had recourse. His 
industry appears to have been stimu- 
lated by the obstructions placed in 
his way, but the hour of repose was 
at hand. In the early months of 1824 
he brought out his wonderful ‘ Pamph- 
let des Pamphlets,’ which proved the 
crowning-stone of his literary reputa- 
tion. This brilliant effusion, the last 
as well as the most powerful of the 
political writings of Paul Louis 
Courier, has been characterised as 
“the song of the swan.” Nothing 
short of the translation of the entire 
pamphlet would give an adequate idea 
of the vigour and eloquence of this 
remarkable production. According to 
one of his editors, “it is the defini- 
tion, the theory, the apotheosis of 
pamphlets.” Armand Carrel is still 
more enthusiastic, and describes it as 
“a fragment of irresistible fascination, 
the style of which, from one end to the 
other, harmonising with the impulse 
of a most capricious and daring in- 
spiration, may be quoted as an ex- 
ample in our language of what is most 
refined as taste and most marvellous 
as art.” 

After spending the months of Janu- 
ary and February, 1825, in Paris, 
Courier made his last journey to La 
Chavonniére, leaving his wife in the 
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capital, It was apparently his in- 
tention to dispose of all his landed 
property a (small estate, in truth) 
and withdraw entirely from country 
life, devoting himself thenceforth to 
literary pursuits. Whatever may 
have been his plans they were frus- 
trated by his violent death on the 
10th April, within a few paces of his 
own house. Five years afterwards a 
peasant and a young girl deposed that, 
while concealed in a thicket, they saw 
three men approach Courier, one of 
whom tripped him up, whereupon 
another fired at him and killed him 
on the spot, the third merely looking 
on. The first assailant having died 
in the meantime, and the actual mur- 
derer, Courier’s own garde-champétre, 
lying at the point of death, the two 
hidden witnesses, no longer afraid of 
evil consequences to themselves, came 
forward and told what they had seen. 
The dying man confessed the truth of 
their statement, but died without dis- 
closing the motive that had prompted 
him to kill his master, and apparently 
without revealing the name of the 
third accomplice. The murder thus 
remained still hidden in mystery, nor 
does it appear that any great trouble 
was ever taken to investigate the 
case. 

Courier has been called the Rabelais 
of politics, the Montaigne of the pre- 
sent century, the successful rival of 
Pascal ; and no doubt there are many 
points of resemblance between him and 
those illustrious writers. But in his 
case pre-eminently does. Buffon’s 
saying hold good—the style was the 
man himself. The touches of grim, 
often grotesque, humour, the keen, 
biting sarcasm, the classical illustra- 
tions, the intolerance of wrong, the 
scorn for all that is mean and ignoble, 
the untameable love of independence— 
all that was Courier’s own, and marked 
him as a man distinct from his 
fellows. 

James Hutton. 
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THE TERRIFIC DICTION, 


Wo now reads Johnson? At times 
we will read about him, when some 
one of our great geniuses good-naturedly 
lectures on the poor dead bones. Here 
and there one will furbish up a dull 
page with one of those historic im- 
pertinences, those exercises in tossing 
and goring (the phrase is Bozzy’s) 
which will sometimes prompt the un- 
grateful thought, how much does the 
memory of Samuel Johnson owe of its 
enchantment to distance? But to 
read him—to read those writings which 
were once as the voice of an oracle: 
the ‘Rambler’ (“Pure wine, sir!” 
said the old man) and its successors, 
the ‘ Adventurer’ and the ‘Idler’ ; 
or ‘Rasselas’; or *The Vanity of 
Human Wishes’ (which gave Sir 
Walter Scott, as he vowed, more plea- 
sure than any cther poetical compo- 
sition he knew); possibly even the 
‘Lives of the Poets’—that, we sus- 
pect, is a task very few of us have a 
mind for now. 

It is not perhaps surprising. The 
qualities which attract readers to-day 
were not Johnson’s; and his is not a 
name of that pre-eminent lustre with 
which readers with a care for their 
literary reputation must at least pro- 
fess to be familiar. His capital dis- 
tinction as a writer is one not now 
universally prized—the distinction of 
common sense. Even his criticisms, 
grossly and provokingly unjust as 
they so often are, at their very worst, 
as has been well said, mean something, 
which does not seem to have been 
invariably the first aim among critics of 
later times. But when this distinction 
has been duly set to his credit, there 
remains little, if anything, likely to 
bring Johnson into fashion again. 
‘ Rasselas,’ to be sure, is as empty of 
incident and as full of talk as any 
modern novel; and were the Happy 
Valley in Kensington, and Imlac an 
art-critic or a magazine-philosopher, 


the tale might still serve. But the 
local colouring (to use one of our 
pretty, popular phrases) puts it so 
hopelessly out of court. Those im- 
possible Abyssinians! As well expect 
to be stirred by the passage of the 
Vapians through the equinoctial of 
Queubus! And for the “solemn yet 
pleasing” humour which Macaulay 
found in those reflections on the 
passing scene which the old man sent 
out week by week from his lonely 
garret (a sort of writing which one 
might have fancied likely still to keep 
fresh), that is least of all to our 
taste. Solemn enough in truth should 
we find it. He prided himself on 
writing trifles with dignity ; but that 
is not the way we have decided that 
trifles should be written. Nay, on 
this side he seems himself to have 
anticipated the verdict of posterity. 
** As it has been my principal design,” 
he confessed in the Rambler’s farewell 
to his readers, “to inculcate wisdom 
or piety, I have allotted few papers to 
the idle sports of the imagination. 
Some, perhaps, may be found of which 
the highest excellence is harmless 
merriment ; but scarcely any man is 
so steadily serious as not to complain 
that the severity of dictatorial instruc- 
tion has been too seldom relieved, and 
that he has been driven by the stern- 
ness of the Rambler’s philosophy to 
more cheerful and airy companions.” 
That is enough ; and we pass on to the 
cheerful and airy company that Count 
Paul Vasili and others of his kidney 
provide for us—companions who, at 
least, cannot say with the Rambler 
that they have “never complied with 
temporary curiosity,” and that in their 
writings “no man can look for censure 
of his enemies or praise of himself.” 
It is not then surprising that John- 
son, as a personality probably the most 
familiar to us of all dead men, should 
yet remain one of the Great Unread. 
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Yet it is a pity. Though the world he 
looked on was a narrow and a bounded 
world, within its limits his vision was 
exact and keen. One cannot say of 
him that he “saw life steadily and 
saw it whole ;” yet the side of life he 
knew he saw steadily enough, and 
judged acutely. It is when (in vain 
concession to those who fretted under 
his dictatorial instruction) he travels 
out of his familiar round to laugh, 
somewhat hoarsely, at the whims of a 
world he was neither of nor among, 
that he becomes really tedious. To 
borrow a well-known metaphor of his 
own, it is like a dog walking on his 
hind-legs ; it is not well done, but we 
marvel that it is done at all. The 
question of precedence between him 
and Addison was a favourite subject 
of discussion in his own day. Futile 
as they almost always are, no question 
of comparison between two writers was 
ever so futile as this, Though handling 
the same class of subjects, and employ- 
ing the same form, the method of 
Addison and the method of Johnson 
are as far apart as the method of 
Thackeray and the method of Dickens. 
A glance at those papers in which the 
Rambler and his fellows have essayed 
to tread in the footsteps of the Spec- 
tator will show the dullest reader how 
wide a gulf separates the creator of 
Sir Roger de Coverley from the creator 
of Squire Bluster. Cut his words any- 
where, said Emerson of Montaigne, 
and they will bleed. One may say 
the same of any page of the Coverley 
papers. They are as fresh, as full of 
life to-day as on the morning they 
were sent to the press, and it is hard to 
conceive that the day will ever come 
when that rich humanity will be still 
and cold. Turn over the pages which 
tell the tale of the Busys and of the 
Club of Antiquaries,.and one might 
fancy oneself at Cairo unwrapping the 
mummy of that Pharaoh whose heart 
was hardened not to let the children 
of Israel go. It is the same with the 
more imaginative papers, the allegories 
and tales and fantastic pieces gene- 
rally ; with the story of Hilpah and 
Shalum compared with the story of 


Aningait and Ajut, or the transmigra 
tion of Pug the monkey compared 
with the Revolution of a Garrett, 
But most striking of all is the con- 
trast between those papers in which 
Addison played with his inimitable 
grace and lightness round the humours 
of fashion, of female fashion especially, 
and those in which Johnson, with a 
hand heavy as the bludgeon which 
was to answer the threats of the 
author of ‘ Ossian,’ essayed to dissect 
the manners of a society which he came 
to know only late in life and then but 
very superficially. Sir John Falstaff, 
as Macaulay happily says, never wore 
his petticoats with a worse grace. And 
no one, it must in fairness be owned, 
could have been more conscious of this 
than Johnson himself. Reams have 
been written on Addison since the 
‘Lives of the Poets’ were published, 
but never has his peculiar charm been 
more pertinently praised than in the 
pages there devoted to him. It is 
impossible to read from the paragraph 
beginning, “ As a describer of life and 
manners,’ to the end, without feeling 
sure that so acute and just a critic 
must have felt his own withers not a 
little wrung. 

But there was one phase of hu- 
manity which Johnson knew to the 
finger-tips. The changes and chances 
of a literary life, its foibles and its 
vanities, its sorrows and its pleasures, 
he knew as hardly one before or since 
has known them to record them. 
The strange sad story of Grub Street 
he had by heart from the first page to 
the last. It was familiar to him both 
by learning and experience. Literary 
biography was his favourite reading, 
and naturally enough this was the 
subject on which he wrote best. There 
are still, let us hope, a few to whom 
the ‘Lives of the Poets’ are not all 
unknown ; but buried here and there 
among the unexplored pages of the 
‘Rambler,’ and its still less remem- 
bered successors, are many papers 
treating of the same subject, and 
treating it with a fund of good sense, 
of wisdom, of pity, and of humour 
which it is sad to think no one now 
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finds it worth his while to draw 
upon. Famihar as we all profess to 
be with the great fact that human 
nature remains the same always 
through all the varying modes of its 
expression, it might still astonish, and 
might possibly even humiliate, the 
triumphant young geniuses of our day 
to find how much in common they have 
with their fathers who bore them. 
Grub Street is pulled down ; its place 
knoweth it no more; but though on 
an ampler stage, and by players more 
resplendently bedizened, the mixed 
drama of comedy and tragedy that 
went on behind those dingy walls goes 
on still. It is to these papers that we 
must turn to find Johnson at his best. 
When satirizing, never malicious even 
when most painfully true, the vagaries 
of authors, or of their natural enemies, 
the critics, he is on his own ground, 
Different as the manner would have 
been, Addison himself could hardly 
have bettered the ‘Account of an 
Author travelling in Quest of his own 
Fame,’ or ‘The Author’s Art of 
praising Himself.’ And he is never, 
we say again, malicious, as Pope was: 
he makes no universal war on Grub 
Street. He never laughs at the 
ignorant or the dull merely for their 
ignorance or dulness. It is against 
vanity and presumption and affecta- 
tion and insincerity that his pen is 
pointed, and even then more, as the 
phrase goes, in sorrow than in anger. 
“ Ignorance or dulness,” he says, “‘ have 
indeed no power of affording delight, 
but they never give disgust except 
when they assume the dignity of 
knowledge, or ape the sprightliness of 
wit.” 

One of these papers has a special 
and curious significance for us. The 
thirty-sixth number of the ‘Idler’ 
might in other words have been 
written yesterday. It is hard, indeed, 
not to fancy that the spirit of pro- 
phecy must have perched on the old 
man’s quill, and inspired him to write 
not for his time only, but for our own 
as well—nay, like Shakespeare, for all 
time. Was ever a generation more 
rich than this in what he (from whom, 
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in despair of a fit paraphrase, we have 
made free to borrow the title) has so 
happily styled the Terrific Diction 4 
“There are men who seem to think 
nothing so much the characteristic of 
a genius as to do common things in an 
uncommon manner ; like Hudibras, to 
tell the clock by algebra; or, like the 
lady in Dr. Young’s satires, to drink 
tea by stratagem; to quit the beaten 
track only because it is known, and 
take a new path, however crooked or 
rough, because the straight was found 
out before.” With such a text he 
would be a dull dog indeed who could 
not find matter for a sermon to-day ! 

Very few of our readers probably 
have a copy of the ‘Idler’ on their 
shelves: not many more, we suspect, 
are likely to be at the pains of pro- 
curing one at our recommendation. 
We shall save, therefore, much time 
and trouble (which all are surely ready 
to save on any terms) by attempting 
some small exposition of the purpose 
of this most pertinent essay. 

After starting with the tolerably 
evident assumption that the nearest 
way to truth is the best, the teacher 
goes on to say: “Every man speaks 
and writes with intent to be under- 
stood ; and it can seldom happen but 
he that understands himself might 
convey his notions to another, if, con- 
tent to be understood, he did not seek 
to be admired ; but when once he 
begins to contrive how his sentiments 
may be received, not with most ease to 
his reader, but with most advantage 
to himself, he then transfers his con- 
sideration from words to sounds, from 
sentences to periods, and, as he grows 
more elegant, becomes less intelligible.” 
Then are shortly classified some of the 
species of authors whose “labours 
counteract themselves.” There is “ the 
man of exuberance and copiousness, 
who diffuses every thought through so 
many diversities of expression, that it 
is lost like water in a mist;” there is 
“ the liberal illustrator, who shows by 
examples and comparisons what was 
clearly seen when it was first pro- 
posed” ; and “the stately son of 
demonstration, who proves with mathe- 
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matical formality what no man has 
yet pretended to doubt.” Lastly comes 
the author of a style which has for its 
first purpose to disguise evident truths 
in such a way “that a man will as 
easily mistake his own positions, if he 
meets them thus transformed, as he 
may pass in a masquerade his nearest 
acquaintance.” This particular style 
of writing is more explicitly described. 
“Tt may be called the terrific, for its 
chief intention is to terrify and amaze; 
it may be termed the repulsive, for its 
natural effect is to drive away the 
reader ; or it may be distinguished, in 
plain English, by the denomination of 
the bugbear style, for it has more terror 
than danger, and will appear less 
formidable as it is more nearly ap- 
proached.” Then follow some samples 
of this sort of eloquence from a book 
then lately published, ‘Letters on 
Mind,’ by a writer whose name sur- 
vives only in a foot-note. To offer 
any of these to our readers would be 
indeed to send owls as wonders to 
Athens. But the conclusion of it all 
deserves to be quoted. “ This, my dear 
reader, is very strange: but though it 
be strange, it is not new: survey these 
wonderful sentences again, and they 
will be found to contain nothing more 
than very plain truths, which, till this 
author arose, had always been delivered 
in plain language.” 

One would not, as we have said, have 
to cast about very far to find in our 
current literature examples in abun- 
dance of the various styles. Illustrious 
examples, indeed, of nearly all of them 
have lately been provided by a writer 
who, many as the ways are in which 
he has distinguished himself, has not 
yet chosen to distinguish himself by 
discovering the nearest way to truth. 
Above all writers of his day Mr. Swin- 
burne has been pre-eminently “the 
man of exuberance and copiousness ;” 
and above all the volumes that he has 
published, in prose and verse, his last 
perhaps displays those qualities in their 
richest profusion.} 

The volume is for the most part 

1 ‘Miscellanies,’ by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. London, 1886. 


made up (as so many now are, more’s 
the pity) of various critical disquisi- 
tions that have been aired before in 
sundry quarters where such things 
abound. Nothing Mr. Swinburne has 
written has ever missed the public ear, 
or could miss it: one may disagree 
with him, but one must hear him, 
These articles are sure to have been 
read at first hand by all who care for 
that sort of writing, and some of them, 
at least, have been freely discussed, 
both then and since. It is not, there- 
fore, our intention to repeat an already 
more than twice-told tale; to depre- 
eate Mr. Swinburne’s contempt for 
Byron or to re-echo his praise of 
Wordsworth ; to follow him through 
the dark unsavoury maze in which all 
must lose themselves who still wish to 
verify the guilt or the innocence of 
Mary Stuart ; or to take a seat on the 
bench beside him as he sums up on 
the rival claims of Lord Tennyson and 
De Musset. To criticise Mr. Swin- 
burne’s criticisms is hardly, indeed, 
one man’s work. No two living men 
can have read so much and so widely. 
And then, his qualities as a critic are 
so well known. His likes, so cordial 
and so catholic; his dislikes, equally 
catholic and even more cordial; his 
unrivalied command of language ; his 
wonderful keenness of vision alter- 
nated with an obliquity more wonder- 
ful still. Every quality that a critic 
should have is his,—and mixed with 
each, alas! is something of every quality 
a critic should not have. To borrow a 
metaphor from his own poetry, readers 
who essay to follow him through the 
perilous paths of his critical wander- 
ings are like those “ weak ships and 
spirits’? in his ‘Garden of Proser- 
pine ; 
They drive adrift, and whither 
They wot not who make thither. 


No attempt, then, will here be made 
to examine any of the critical judg- 
ments expressed in this volume ; but 
from it we shall venture to take an 
illustration or two of a phase of the 
Terrific Diction not included in John- 
son’s category, by the use of which 























Mr. Swinburne does more to counteract 
himself than any other writer of our 
time. It is not (again to borrow his 
own words) “the positive worth and 
actual weight of his message” that we 
propose to consider so much as “the 
method of its delivery.” 

The power of judging himself is one 
of the rarest and most precious pos- 
sessions of a writer: the possession of 
this power in a very remarkable 
degree (as all who have read his 
letters will know) was, for example, 
one of the most striking of the many 
striking gifts of Keats. What is 
less rare, less precious, yet perhaps 
even more curious, is the power 
of unconsciously seeing oneself in 
others ; and of all the conspicuous 
writers of our time none have pos- 
sessed this power so vividly as Carlyle 
and Mr. Swinburne. A little thought 
will enable any one at all conversant 
with his writings to recall many in- 
stances of it in the case of the former ; 
in the case of the latter there is more 
than one signal instance of it in the 
present volume. 

In the paper on Charles Reade Mr. 
Swinburne touches on what Trollope, 
with happy euphemism, has styled 
Reade’s amazing misconception of the 
duty of literary honesty, a misconcep- 
tion which Mr. Swinburne thinks 
likely to prove more injurious to 
Reade’s fame than his “unhappy and 
ludicrous habit of sputtering at any 
objection taken to any part or feature 
of his work, of yelling and foaming at 
any reflection cast on any one who had 
the fortune or misfortune of his friend- 
ship or acquaintance.” No one, he 
says, could suppose that Reade’s pil- 
ferings were due to the “necessity of 
conscious incompetence ’’; but, he goes 
on, 


“This does not improve either the morality 
or the ecmprehensibility of his position ; nor 
does it justify, however fully it may explain, 
the rabid virulence of his on those who differed 
from his theory or objected to his practice. 
Strength and plainness of speech are thoroughly 
commendable only when the application of 
plain terms and strong epithets is so mani- 
festly just that no man of common honesty 
and candour will question its justice or its 
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necessity. To insist on calling a spade a tooth- 
pick is not more foolish than to insist on 
calling a toothpick a spade. All effect is de- 
stroyed, all force is withdrawn from the 
strongest phrases in the language, when a 
critic who merely objects to the method or 
impugns the conclusions of an author is as- 
me in such terms as would be simply proper 
and requisite to define the character of a 
detractor who ckulks aside or sneaks away 
from responsibility for words which he might 
be called upon, by the force of general opinion 
or the law of literary honour, at once to 
swallow or to prove.” 


And then, in the very next paragraph, 
Mr. Swinburne proceeds to call a tooth- 
pick a spade in terms which he himself 
has been obliging enough to define— 


“A brainless and frontless trafficker in 
scandal, a secret and scurrilous traducer who 
strews insult and scatters defamation in the 
holes and corners of crepuscular and furtive 
literature, behind the backs of men who have 
met with equally contemptuous indifference 
his previous advances and his previous im- 
pertinences, must, if he be a responsible crea- 
ture, know himself to be, in the eyes of any 
one with any pretension to honour, a person 
of such unspeakably infamous character that 
every foul word or insolent allusion which in 
conscious security from all chance of reprisals 
he may venture to cast at his superiors does 
but more loudly proclaim him a liar and a 
slanderer, a coward and a cur. Such an one 
is, in homely English, by common consent a 
blackguard ; and a blackguard who invites 
and challenges the chastisement of exposure 
is not less indisputably a blockhead.” 


A little of yelling and foaming here, 
surely: but no—‘ These, in such a 
case, are terms of scientific definition 
rather than of individual obloquy.” 
There is but one parallel that we know 
of to this remarkable statement, In 
one of John Leech’s immortal draw- 
ings, a small Special Constable during 
the Chartist Riots of ’48 is represented 
saying to some burly ruffian preparing 
for action: “ Now, if I kill you it’s 
nothing, but if you kill me, by jingo, 
it's murder.” 

There are other points about Mr. 
Swinburne’s method of delivering his 
message on which it were possible to 
comment, still illustrating the com- 
mentary from his own pages. Whose 
style, for example, had he in his mind 
when he was writing of the “detest- 
able as well as debateable land of 
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pseudo-poetic rhapsody in hermaphro- 
ditie prose”? Did no soft compunc- 
tion touch him as he characterised 
the Spenserian metre as one which 
leaves some readers, “after a dose of 
a few pages, overgorged with a sense 
that they have been eating a whole 
hive’s harvest of thick pressed honey 
by great spoonfuls, without one half- 
penny worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sweet-stuff”? But we prefer 
to keep to the point we originally 
started from—the unnecessary 
strength and directness of the “scien- 
tific definitions” Mr. Swinburne selects 
to explain things which really at this 
stage of human intelligence need no 
explanation at all. 

The age has been often congratu- 
lated on the great improvement visible 
in its literary manners when contrasted 
with those of its predecessor. In what- 
ever else (if in anything) we have gone 
back, in this respect at least we have 
all, in honest Joe Gargery’s phrase, 
gentlefolked amazingly. It should be 
so; the newspapers are for ever con- 
soling us with this comfortable fact— 
and giving us such earnest of it, too! 
And yet with this volume before us, 
and some recent freaks of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s this way still but too fresh in 
our memory, it does seem a little hard 
to believe that our literary state is 
one of such perfect grace. 

Mr. Swinburne has, it is true, been 
a man of war from his youth upwards, 
and though he must now have some 
“relish of the saltness of time,” it is 
very clear he has not lost the joys of 
battle or forgotten his “ swashing 
blow.” “In my younger days,” once 
said the good old Johnson to Miss 
Reynolds, “it is true | was much in- 
clined to treat mankind with asperity 
and contempt ; but I found it answered 
no good end. I thought it wiser and 
better to take the world as it goes. 
Besides, as I have advanced in life I 
have had more reason to be satisfied 
with it. Mankind have treated me with 
more kindness, and of course I have 
more kindness for them.” This does 
not seem to be Mr. Swinburne’s view 
of things. Yet on the whole mankind 


has treated him not unkindly. True, 
in his early days there were passages 
between them ; but even those carping 
creatures called critics have not been 
altogether unjust to the author of 
‘Atalanta in Calydon’ and ‘The 
Garden of Proserpine ;’ they have 
agreed to forget ‘The Leper,’ and they 
have read ‘ Bothwell.’ Mr. Swinburne 
having proved himself so strong, is it 
not time now that he should be 
merciful 4 

In all seriousness, does Mr. Swin- 
burne consider not only how hard he 
is on us (which perhaps might not 
move him much), but how unfair he 
is to himself, how sadly he cownter- 
acts his own labours by this abnormal] 
method of delivery? The retorts dis- 
courteous that two disappointed place- 
hunters may fling at each other across 
the floor of the House of Commons, or 
in the columns of the newspapers, 
matter nothing. Your politician is 
a chartered libertine, and in their 
Parliamentary sense words and things 
take a meaning, or a no-meaning, of 
their own. But in literature it is 
different. Literature has its duties, 
its responsibilities, and the word once 
written abides. Mr. Swinburne could 
be of much service to his age. His 
knowledge of literature, native and 
foreign, ancient and modern, is im- 
mense, and it is all at first hand: he 
has read it, not merely read about it 
—though that knowledge, too, is his 
in a surprising degree. His apprecia- 
tion is as vast as his knowledge. All 
sorts and conditions of writers he 
ean find good in; in Victor Hugo 
as well as in Shakespeare, in Pope 
as well as in Keats, in George Eliot 
as well as in Walter Scott. Nor 
was ever man’s appreciation more 
hearty. It does one good in this 
Alexandrian age to hear him rolling 
out the full tide of his praise, till one 
feels inclined to forgive him all his 
faults, quia multum amavit. And 
when not distracted by prejudice or 
intoxicated by delight, how fine and 
true is his sense of all that is good! 
Imbedded and entombed in blocks of 
shapeless and inharmonious burlesque 
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(the expression is his own) lies many 
a rare jewel; golden words, happy 
phrases, flashing a ray of light straight 
to the heart of the matter. One might 
say of him that when he treats himself 
fairly he never praises wrongly. In 
short, let us say it again, there is no 
one quality a critic should have of 
which Mr. Swinburne does not own 
at least some proportion. 

And all these gifts, so useful as 
they might be made now, when criti- 
cism is, like Mistress Doll, sick of a 
calm, or,a captive Samson, plods -its 
weary round, 


** Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill with slaves,”— 


all these gifts Mr. Swinburne wil- 
fully makes of no avail by freaks (to 
give them no harsher name) which 
out-Reade Reade himself in the very 
height of those “unwise and violent 
extravagances in the field of personal 
or critical controversy,” for which he 
so justly brings the collector of 
‘Readiana’ to task. How may we 
take a critic seriously who can gravely 
assert that all who hesitate to con- 
firm his opinion of Lord Tennyson’s 
‘Rizpah’ must be “either cancerous 
with malevolence or paralytic with 
stupidity”? Here, in truth, is the 
Terrific Diction in full flower: for, 
when this wonderful sentence is sur- 
veyed again, what is it more than that 
Mr. Swinburne has no high opinion 
of those who differ from him? What 
good end is served by calling the 
Carlyles “Thomas Cloacinus and his 
Goody,” because they did not appreci- 
ate the worth of Lamb’s proffered 
friendship—a blindness which surely 
was its own punishment? Is it possi- 
ble to believe a man an authority on 
the “ duty and dignity of self-respect,” 
who can write in these terms of 
Milton’s deplorable readiness to 
engage with unworthy adversaries ? 
“It is certainly no very dignified amuse- 
ment, no very profitable expenditure of energy 
or time, to indulge in the easy diversion of 
making such curs yelp, and watching them 
writhe under the chastisement which an in- 
sulted superior may condescend to inflict, till 


their foul mouths foam over in futile and 
furious response, reeking and rabid with viru- 
lent froth and exhalations of raging ribaldry. 
Yet when, like those that swarmed at the 
heels of Milton, the vermin venture on all 
possible extremes of personal insult and impu- 
tation to which dulness may give ear or malice 
may give tongue, a man cannot reasonably be 
held to derogate from the duty and dignity of 
self-respect if he spurns or scourges them out 
of his way. To give these rascals rope is a 
needless waste of hemp. A spider's thread, 
spun from the inner impurity of his own 
venomous vitals, will suffice for such a creature 
to hang himself.” 


But, in truth, it is no very dignified 
amusement that we are ourselves 
engaged in, and there shall be an end 
of it. After all, what is there to say 
but, the pity of it?—the pity of see- 
ing a writer with (to borrow the last 
popular phrase) such gifts and graces 
voluntarily debasing himself to the 
level of “ verminous fellows whom the 
higher Muses at least should be con- 
tent to leave in the native and natural 
shelter of that obscene obscurity which 
alone is proper to such autocopropha- 
gous animalcules as make the filth 
they feed on.” And yet the man who 
wrote this wrote this also of Charles 
Lamb : 


**_ in all those qualities which most 
endear his memory to us all he holds really of 
no man but himself. It is impossible merely 
to like him ; you must, as Wordsworth bade 
the red-breast whom he saw chasing the 
butterfly, 


*** Love him, or leave him alone.’ 


** All men worthy to know him would seem 
always to have loved him in proportion to 
their worthiness, and this inevitable affection 
would seem again to have given them for a 
time the very qualities most wanting to their 
usual habit of mind. It fixed the inconstancy 
of Coleridge: it softened the austerity of 
Wordsworth. It withdrew for a moment the 
author of ‘ The Friend’ from contemplation of 
metaphysics, and the author of ‘The Prelude’ 
from meditation on himself.” 


Was ever Lamb praised more finely ? 
Reading this, even with the memory 
of so much that is otherwise still 
fresh, what can one say but, “if the 
rascal have not given me medicines to 
make me love him, I'll be hanged” ! 
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HOMER AND RECENT ARCH AOLOGY. 


Ir needs some courage to undertake 
an article on what many people will 


consider the interminable Homeric 
controversy. But the undertaking, 


though bold, is not rash, if one believe 
that the controversy is not intermin- 
able. It was so, as long as we had 
nothing to guide us but intrinsic 
probabilities and the statements of 
ancient writers. Grote, summing up 
with his usual clearness and vigour 
the evidence before him, decided that 
the date of the Homeric poems could 
not be fixed within four centuries. 
But, since Grote wrote, the evidence 
has been extended, and the new argu- 
ments are of a more satisfactory 
character than the old. If, for brief- 
ness sake, we may use a metaphor, we 
will say that historical science has 
let slip after the Homeric hare two 
hounds, philology and archeology. As 
yet they have not secured the prey, 
but they are fast approaching it. The 
question is now no longer whether the 
quarry will escape, but rather how 
soon it will be captured, and to which 
of the hounds the merit of the capture 
will accrue. This paper contains a 
brief account of recent advances in 
Homeric archeology. Mycene and 
Tiryns have now furnished such an 
archeological commentary to the 
Homeric text as before did not exist. 
The able text-book of Dr. Helbig ' has 
sketched out a grammar of Homeric 
archeology which may hereafter be 
extended and amplified ; the time has 
already come when we can point out 
clear landmarks and set forth the indi- 
cations furnished by certain new truths. 

The theories of those who saw in 
the overflowing wealth of the tombs 
of the kings of Mycene the spoil accu- 
mulated by Gaulsor Goths of a later 
age are entirely exploded. Archzxo- 


1 *Das Homerische Epos aus den Denk- 
milern erliutert,’ Leipzig, 1884. 


logical opinion is fast settling in the 
conviction that there is one explana- 
tion, and one only, which will account 
for the discovery in a goldless land 
like Greece of rich gold treasures of 
prehistoric date, the explanation that 
the precious metal came from the 
other side of the Aigean, where the 
sands of Pactolus literally ran with 
gold, so that the kings of Phrygia and 
Lydia became the richest monarchs in 
the world. As soon as the Mycenzan 
treasures came to light, Mr. Newton 
declared the style of their decoration 
to be like that of the Phrygian royal 
tombs at Doganlu, and other archzo- 
logists have frequently since published 
the same discovery. The fact is un- 
deniable, and establishes the Phrygian 
character of the Mycenzan gold-work. 
When, then, tradition tells that Pelops 
came from Phrygia to reign over 
Argolis, and when the sober history 
of Thucydides records that Pelops 
became master of Peloponnesus in vir- 
tue of the abundant gold which he 
brought with him from his native 
country, it seems unreasonable any 
longer to doubt that we have really 
found the tombs of the Pelopid kings 
of Argolis. 

This view will be further confirmed 
if we consider the fashion in which 
the gold is worked. The goldsmiths 
who fashioned the diadems, the sword- 
belts, the gold-plates of Mycenz were 
no tyros trying a prentice hand on a 
material new to them, but men dis- 
playing a practised, probably a here- 
ditary, skill in dealing with gold 
and displaying its lustre to the best 
advantage. These workmen cannot 
have been trained in Greece, but must 
have come from Asia Minor. The 
most extraordinary of all the gold 
signets of Mycenw, that which repre- 
sents a female figure seated under a 
tree to receive the homage of worship- 
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pers,! seems also to point to Phrygia, 
if we may accept the ingenious expla- 
nation of Milchhoefer,? who sees in 
the scene an act of adoration offered 
to Cybele, who sits to receive it under 
her sacred tree, the pine. Cybele is 
precisely the deity of the district 
around Mount Sipylus whence Pelops 
was said to have come. 

Besides what is Phrygian there is 
much which appears to be Hellenic, or 
at least proto-Hellenic, in the art of 
Mycene. The best instance we can 
cite is the wonderful sword-blades 
adorned with scenes inlaid in them, 
scenes which were concealed by rust 
and oxide from discovery by Dr. 
Schliemann, but afterwards brought 
to light by the patience and ingenuity 
of Kumanudes. The style of the most 
remarkable, a hunt of three lions by 
a body of warriors armed with shield 
and spear, is very distinctive. The 
proportions of the figures and the 
general plan are Egyptian. But the 
scene has a life which belongs to 
Greece only: the figures are lithe and 
in motion, not fixed and mechanical. 
And the central touch of the picture, 
a man lying stretched under the 
fierce attack of a lion who turns on 
his pursuers, is a motive for which 
one might in vain seek a prototype 
amid all the sculptures of Egypt 
and Assyria.* If in them a man is 
defeated by animal or monster, that 
animal or monster is an embodiment 
of a demon, and not a mere quadruped. 
In Egyptian battle-scenes not one of 
the Egyptian soldiers is represented 
as falling; but the Greeks saw that 
the fall of a few men while their com- 
rades are victorious is a touch which 
adds pathos and a human interest to 
a battle. And it was in virtue of 
keen and true perceptions like this 
that Greek art at a later time rose to 
so high a level. 


1 *Mycene,’ p. 354. 
* *Anfinge der Kunst in Griechenland,’ 
p. 35. 

’ This remark is due to Mr. R. S. Poole, 
who made it in a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion, 9th Feb. 1886. 
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Several of the gold signets found in 
the tombs at Mycenz show us a style 
identical with that of the swords ; 
the men on them are armed in the 
same way, and carry the same sorts of 
shields. And these signets again lead 
us to the intaglios of early date which 
are found in Crete and other Greek 
islands as well as at Mycenz, the pecu- 
liar style of which has offered a basis 
to the very remarkable theories re- 
cently put forth by Milchhoefer as to 
the existence of a native and local 
style of art in Greece at least as early 
as the twelfth century before the 
Christian era. 

These intaglios are cut upon small 
stones of lentoid shape, which are 
pierced with a hole for suspension, and 
probably served the owners as seals or 
amulets. They are not found in Asia, 
but frequently in the Greek islands, 
Crete, Rhodes, Melos, and Cyprus, and 
sometimes in the mainland of Hellas 
Their subjects are distinctive, and it is 
remarkable that they display but little 
Oriental influence ; Oriental creatures, 
the lion, the griffin, and the sphinx, 
seldom appear on them. Nearly al- 
ways they present to us either animals 
of European character, bulls, goats, 
stags, dogs, and the like, or subjects 
derived from Indo-European mytho- 
logy. Among the latter, beings with 
the head of a horse are conspicuous, 
and Milchhoefer tries with all the 
resources of learning to show that 
horse-headed monsters belong to the 
mythology of Greece rather than of 
any other country, and to connect 
them with the tales of the Harpies, 
of the Gorgon who gives birth to the 
winged horse Pegasus, and the horse- 
headed Demeter worshipped at Phi- 
galia and Thelpusa. These gems the 
writer considers to be the work of the 
Pelasgic race in the islands of the 
figean. We regret that we have not 
space to give a fuller account of the 
theories of Milchhoefer. They are the 
result of long observation and much 
travel, and no mere theories of the 
study. It is probable that he carries 
them too far, but that he has done 
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much to prove the existence of a very 
early indigenous Greek art must be 
freely conceded. 

Thus we are able to identify among 
objects found at Mycene many speci- 
mens of native Greek art, as well as 
much work which reveals a Phrygian 
origin. A third element at Mycenz, 
the Semitic or Pheenician, is far less 
plentifuliy present. Here and there 
amid the treasures engraved in 
‘ Mycenz ’ we find objects which were 
certainly imported from Pheenicia. 
Such is the figure of Aphrodité with a 
dove resting on her head, and the 
gold plate which bears a represen- 
tation of a temple of the same goddess 
with doves seated on it. Through the 
Pheenicians, too, must have come the 
tassel made of Egyptian porcelain, 
which was found in one tomb. These 
objects prove that Phenician trade 
existed at the time of the Pelopid 
kings, but their rarity proves that 
Pheenician commerce had not yet 
reached the fulness of development 
which belonged to it at a later time. 
In the Mycenzan age the Greeks could 
hold their own against any people, 
except perhaps the Egyptians, in the 
richness and beauty of their handi- 
work. Nor do the few Pheenician 
productions from Mycene show any 
of that elaboration of design and com- 
plication of scene which belongs to the 
Pheenician art of the eighth and suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

The excavations carried on during 
the last few years by Dr. Schliemann 
at Tiryns carry us back to the same 
age as those at Mycene. But the 
point of interest is quite different at 
the two places. At Mycene we have 
a revelation of Greek prehistoric art ; 
at Tiryns we come within sight of the 
details and arrangement of a Greek 
palace of prehistoric times. We now 
know why the walls of Tiryns, which 
in their massive solidity have been a 
wonder to travellers of all ages, were 
built so high and so thick. We know 
that they inclosed and protected a 
splendid royal palace, of which the 
ground-plan can still be traced and 
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the architectural principles recovered. 
The general arrangement of the palace 
was simple: it consisted of two parts, 
of which one seems to have been a 
propriated to the men, the other to the 
women of the royal race. Each part 
contained a large forecourt, avAy, sur- 
rounded by colonnades, and a main 
hall or living room, approached from 
the forecourt through a_ vestibule. 
Around these two nuclei were grouped 
smaller rooms, which served as _bed- 
chambers, rooms for storage and the 
like; one chamber seems clearly to 
have been devoted to purposes of 
bathing. Stairs led to an upper story, 
but this, of course, has entirely disap- 
peared. On the walls of some of the 
chambers were very interesting re- 
mains of patterns wherewith they had 
been painted—patterns imitated from 
Egyptian models, but strangely altered 
in the copying: in one room were 
fragments of a course of alabaster 
carved in patterns, which had been 
varied and adorned with fragments of 
blue glass let into it at intervals ; a 
course which has generally been re- 
garded as an instance of what is 
termed in the Homeric poems Opvyxos 
Kudavouo. 

In the general arrangements of the 
forecourt and men’s hall, the position 
of the hearth and the altar of Zeus 
Herceius, and in many other respects, 
the palace which existed at Tiryns 
seems to have been exactly like the 
palaces of which Homer was thinking. 
Only in one point does a notable diver- 
gence seem to exist. In the Tirynthian 
palace the women’s apartments were, 
as we have said, apart from the men’s, 
whereas it seems that in the palace 
of Odysseus at Ithaca the women’s 
rooms were close to or behind those 
of the men; from many passages it 
appears that access from the one 
set to the other was easy and imme- 
diate. If we may suppose that at 
Tiryns an dpoofiipy, or door raised 
above the floor, existed for communica- 
tion between the two sets of apart- 
ments, this difficulty will be removed ; 
and there is nothing whatever in the 














remains discovered which is inconsist- 
ent with such a supposition. If one 
peruses the Homeric passages which 
describe the construction and arrange- 
ment of the palaces of the Achzan 
kings with the plan of the Tirynthian 
palace before one, the coincidences 
between the two are so many and 
so striking as to show that these 
palaces must belong to the same race 
and the same age. In some respects 
the plan of the palace at Tiryns fits the 
Homeric narrative better than even 
the fancy plans which commentators 
had made with the sole object of 
fitting it. 

Those who have studied the early 
history of Greece are aware that it 
offers an extraordinary gap between 
the supposed time of the Dorian con- 
quest of Peloponnesus and the first 
Olympiad. The date of the Dorian in- 
vasion according to the received reckon- 
ing is 1104 B.c.; the Olympiads begin 
in 776 B.c. We have thus a period 
of three centuries and a quarter which 
is almost an absolute blank as regards 
events of which we have any know- 
ledge. Yet the state of Greece as 
represented in the mythic legends so 
entirely differs from the state of 
Greece as it appears in the dawning 
of history, that we are compelled to 
believe that there is a gap of time 
between. This gap is supposed to be 
filled with obscure events and in- 
glorious names. It is supposed that 
exhausted Greece was in those centu- 
ries recovering from the benumbing 
effects of the Dorian conquest, and 
rising by slow degrees to the height 
of civilisation from which she had 
fallen during the wandering of the 
tribes. But it would appear that this 
blank space of time held the seeds 
of the rapid development of after 
ages. It was then that wealthy 
and prosperous Greek colonies grew 
up along the whole Asiatic coast, and 
Cumz arose as the first outpost 
of Hellas towards the west. Into 


this period falls the legislation of 
Lycurgus, which laid the foundation 
of the greatness of Sparta, and the 
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rise of the Homeric and Hesiodic 
schools of poetry, which fixed for all 
time the main outlines of Greek my- 
thology and the Greek language. 

It is not a little remarkable that in 
the archeological record of Greece 
there is a gap which closely corre- 
sponds to the gap in Greek history. 
The objects found at Mycenex, and 
the kindred objects found in the ex- 
cavations at Sparta and Menidi, as to 
which our limits forbid us to speak, 
belong to the time before the Dorian 
invasion. We have scarcely any re- 
mains which can be given to the next 
three centuries. We can scarcely sup- 
pose that the Greeks suddenly lost 
the power of producing utensils and 
works of art; the productive arts 
must have been in use, in however 
degraded a form. But it is probable 
enough that the Dorians were slow in 
acquiring the use of the arts, not 
being naturally esthetic. And it may 
be that the conquered Ionians and 
Achzans had small chance, amid their 
struggles for bare existence, to con- 
tinue or develop their artistic activity. 
So while it is possible that carefully 
conducted excavations amid the ruins 
of the cities of AZolis and Ionia might 
bring to light the traces of an art 
linked on one side to the art of 
Mycenz, and on the other side to the 
art of historical Greece, yet it will 
scarcely be wonderful if that art, 
when discovered, disappoints us by its 
meagreness and want of energy. But 
of course this is a question to which 
the final answer can only come from 
the spade. 

It is in the eighth century before 
the Christian era that Greek history, 
and indeed the history of Europe, may 
be said to begin. The eighth century 
witnessed the colonising of Sicily and 
lower Italy by Greeks, and the rapid 
spread of Milesian trading stations in 
the Euxine, the conquest of the Mes- 
senians by Sparta, the rise of lyric 
poetry, and the establishment of the 
Olympic festival, to be for a thousand 
years a tie to bind Hellas together. 
And the eighth century saw a revival 
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of art, which had its origin in the 
East and thence spread over the 
islands of Greece into the mainland. 
The spread of the use of writing, and 
the gradual introduction of coins, 
accompany henceforth the slow de- 
velopment of sculpture out of mere 
decoration; so that at any later time 
we have means for assigning a date 
within fairly narrow limits to any 
objects of Greek art which we may 
find. 

We must very briefly follow this 
new wave of art which passed west- 
ward from Pheenicia along the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Especially in 
the case of two materials, metal and 
pottery, we can trace stage by stage 
the spreading influence. Let us begin 
with metal-work. In one of the 
palaces of Nimroud excavated by Sir 
H. Layard there were found a number 
of bowls of bronze, with designs of 
repoussé work, which now form a 
chief ornament of the Assyrian gal- 
leries of the British Museum. The 
palace in which they lay was not 
built by King Sargon, but he is 
believed to have used it. And as the 
bowls in question do not exhibit the 
style which we recognise as Assyrian, 
but are, on the contrary, of distinctly 
Egyptian type, it seems clear that 
they were importations from abroad. 
It is regarded by archeologists as 
almost certain that they were some 
of the spoils brought home by Sargon 
in the course of his conquest of 
Pheenicia about B.c. 720. These vases 
then give us a view of the art of 
Phenicia at that time. We cannot 
here give any detailed description of 
them ;! it must suffice to say that 
they show throughout an intelligent 
appreciation of the ideas and customs 
of Egyptian art, but in imitating that 
art they adapt; they add, perhaps, 
more than they lose in copying. But 
they introduce few forms and ideas 
foreign to the art of Egypt. Baby- 
lonia and Assyria contribute nothing 
distinctive to them. 

1 Layard, ‘Nineveh,’ second series. Perrot 
et Chipiez, ‘ Hist. de l’Art,’ vol. ii. pp. 736, &c. 
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Other metal bowls of silver and 
bronze, which are also ascribed to 
Pheenician workshops, have been found 
in various countries of the Mediter- 
ranean, more particularly in Etruria 
and Cyprus. These bowls have been 
repeatedly published* and discussed. 
Their most remarkable characteristic 
lies in the way in which they combine 
the representations of Egyptian and 
Assyrian art. In alternate bands, 
sometimes in alternate groups of the 
same band, we may discern, mingled 
together, Egyptian kings slaying their 
foes, Assyrian monarchs hunting lions, 
the scarabeus of Egypt, the sacred 
tree of Assyria, scenes of ritual such as 
figure on the walls of Egyptian tombs, 
and incidents of court life such as we 
see depicted on the walls of the 
palaces of Nimroud. These vessels of 
thoroughly eclectic or mixed art belong 
to a later period than the vases of 
Nimroud, which show Egyptian influ- 
ence only. They must belong to the 
seventh and the sixth centuries before 
the Christian era; and this date will 
weil suit the objects found with them 
in Cyprus and in Etruria. 

There can be no doubt that works 
in metal so finished and effective as 
these engraved Pheenician bowls must 
have had great influence in Greece 
and Italy, more especially because 
they came at a time when the old art 
of Greece was nearly extinct, and no 
new art had arisen yet to take its 
place. In Etruria we find careful and 
well-executed copies of some of the 
more usual and mechanical designs on 
these bowls. We might have ima- 
gined that the importation of works 
so complete into Greece would have 
produced in that land also mere 
imitations more or less perfect. But 
careful copying did not suit the Greek 
nature. Hellenic artists were at all 
periods original and productive. So 
though Phenician metal-work stimu- 
lated them into activity, the line taken 
by that activity was original and 

2 L. P. di Cesnola, ‘ Cyprus,’ pl. xix. Perrot 


et Chipiez, ‘ Hist. de l’Art,’ vol. iii. pp. 759. 
769, 779, &c. 
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national. What it was will more 
clearly appear if we consider the 
history of the decoration of pottery at 
the same period. 

The spreading Oriental influence of 
which we have spoken may be traced 
less clearly in those vases of Cyprus 
which were probably executed by 
Pheenician hands than in the pottery 
discovered at Camirus, in Rhodes, in 
such quantities by Salzmann and 
Biliotti.1 The designs of these re- 
markable vessels show us in many 
points influences which must be Orien- 
tal. The rows of animals which 
surround the vases in bands, each 
animal in exactly the same attitude 
as the other, show close analogy to 
the Phenician bowls of Nimroud. 
Among these animals those predomi- 
nate of which the Eastern origin is 
clear, the lion, the sphinx, the griffin, 
and many other winged monsters such 
as the Asiatic brain often produces. 
The field of the vases is filled with 
floral ornaments and rosettes, which 
isa mark of Assyrian influence. And 
in the decoration of the vases two 
forms predominate, the lotus, alter- 
nately flower and bud, whica belongs 
to Egypt, and the sacred tree which 
is a distinguishing feature of Assyrian 
decoration. 

The colouring of these vases is rich, 
and they are beautiful with a certain 
mechanical completeness. In their 
way they are specimens of very suc- 
cessful decoration, and we cannot 
wonder that they fascinated the 
Greeks of the seventh century. That 
the Greeks fully adopted this kind of 
vase painting, whencesoever it came 
to them originally, has been of late 
abundantly proved by the discoveries 
at Naucratis in Egypt, where an 
enormous quantity of pottery of the 
class has been discovered, dating 
doubtless from near the time of the 
foundation of Naucratis in the seventh 
century before the Christian era. But 
Greek art soon became a thing too 
much alive to be confined in the 
limits of any decoration, however 

1 *Nécropole de Camiros.’ 





admirable. A demand arose for some- 
thing containing more of human in- 
terest. And the Greek potters met 
the demand not by copying on their 
vases some of the more elaborate 
scenes of cult or of court life, such 
as they must have seen on the eclectic 
metal vessels of Pheenicia, but by 
introducing something of their own, 
some scene out of Greek legend or 
mythology. Thus we see illustra- 
tions of Greek myths gradually make 
their way on the decorative Oriental 
pottery, and by degrees claim the first 
place, driving into a corner the foreign 
elements, until the friezes of animals, 
which used to cover the whole surface 
of the vases, remain only in a narrow 
band above and below the mythologi- 
cal scene which has now occupied the 
post of honour, which it is never again 
to lose until Greek art is in its dotage. 
A good illustration alike of the Ori- 
ental setting of early Greek art and 
its aggressive attempt at originality 
will be found in that remar*: ‘le 
archaic bronze plate found at Olym).a, 
where a combat between Herakles 
and a Centaur appears as a proof of 
Hellenic workmanship among animals 
and monsters of purely Asiatic cha- 
racter. 


Having thus brought down the 
archeological record of Greece to the 
seventh century, after which time we 
emerge into the full light of history, 
let us retrace our steps. Let us take 
up the problem at the other end; and 
briefly consider what account is given 
in the Homeric poems themselves of 
the state of contemporary art ; and of 
those details of dress, armour, and the 
like of which we find in works of art 
a full and satisfactory representation. 
Such a discussion will, we believe, 
firmly establish the conclusion that the 
Homeric poems were written at a time 
of decadence of art, when the light 
which shines so clearly at Mycenz 
had faded away, and the new re- 
vival had not yet made its start from 
the East, or at most had but recently 
begun its career of conquest. 
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The clearest indications for our 
present purpose are furnished by 
Homeric descriptions of drinking-cups 
and of armour. Among the drinking 
cups spoken of in the ‘ Iliad,’ one is 
carefully described, that used by the 


aged Nestor. Homer thus describes 

it: 

“map 5 Bémas mepixadrAes, 5 olxobev Fy 4 
yepads, 


Xpucelos HAowwt wemappévov’ ofata F avrov 
téecoap toay, dSoral 5 werciddes Gupls Exacrov 
XpUcea veuedovro, Biw 8 iwd muducves 
4 ” 1 
cay. 


All these details, the fastening with 
golden nails, the doves on the handles, 
the two rufueves (whatever they may 
be) seem unfamiliar to those acquainted 
with earlier and later Greek art. We 
can scarcely wonder that learned 
Alexandrians devoted several treatises 
to the discussion of this remarkable 
vessel, and explained it but ill after 
all. But two cups discovered in the 
graves of Mycene enable us to under- 
stand its real nature better than any 
discussions of the grammarians. Of 
these one,2 which like the Homeric 
A€Bys avOeuoas is surrounded by a 
row of expanded flowers, displays 
a beautiful row of golden nails 
which fasten bow] to stem ; the other ® 
bears on each handle the moulded 
figure of a bird, probably a hawk, and 
each handle is connected with the 
bottom of the stem of the vase by a 
golden support which is almost cer- 
tainly, as Helbig has shown, what 
Homer meant by a rv6pyv. We have 
thus very strong evidence that the 
vessels used by Homeric heroes were 
of the kind discovered at Mycene 
rather than of the kind used in the 
Greece of history. 

Let us next turn to armour. The 
Homeric passages which speak of the 
shields of Achean and Trojan war- 


1 Tl. xi. 632: ‘and beside it a right goodly 
cup, that the old man brought from home, 
embossed with studs (or nails) of gold; and 
four handles there were to it, and round each 
two golden doves were feeding, and to the cup 
were two feet below.” 

2 *‘Mycene,’ p. 234, 

3 Ibid. p. 237. 
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riors show, as Mr. Leaf* has well 
pointed out, marked inconsistency. 
The poet evidently thinks of shields as 
round, and often speaks of them as 
round ; but in other places he clear] 
implies that they were of that oblong 
scutum-like form which is usually 
depicted in the island gems and the 
monuments of Mycene. The shield 
of Achilles is round, but that of Ajax 
is compared to a tower, which com- 
parison would be pointless unless it 
were of oblong form. Hector’s shield 
as he walks touches at once neck and 
ankle; this would be possible if the 
shield were oblong, but practically 
impossible if it were round, a round 
shield five feet in diameter being a 
monstrosity. So, too, Homer con- 
stantly speaks of the reAapwv, or strap 
by which the shield was suspended 
from the neck of his heroes. On 
Egyptian monuments and those of 
Mycene we frequently see the oblong 
scutum thus suspended, but the round 
shield is alike on Egyptian and Greek 
monuments managed by means of two 
handles, and requires no shoulder-belt. 
We are almost certainly justified in 
supposing thatwhen Homer wrote, the 
oblong shield had but recently given 
way in use to that of circular form, 
so that in tales and songs phrases 
descriptive of the earlier kind still 
lingered, and were applied by the 
poet to shields of the form with 
which he was familiar, little as such 
phrases sometimes suited the circular 


form, 


The body-armour of the Homeric 
heroes consisted, as Mr. Leaf and Dr. 
Helbig have shown, of breastplate and 
backplate, united to form a cuirass, 
girt round the body by a fworyp or 
belt, below the bottom of which the 
body was protected by a metal girdle 
called a pitpy. This is an arrange- 
ment which does not occur in the 
representations on swords and signets 
at Mycene. There the warriors, 
though they wear helmets, do not 
appear to be clad in body-armour at 
all. It is also an arrangement un- 

* ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ iv. p. 283. 
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usual in Greek art after the sixth 
century. Hellenic warriors from the 
stele of Aristion onwards are repre- 
sented, indeed, as wearing a cuirass, 
but the lower part of their bodies is 
not protected by a pizpy, but by a 
sort of leathern apron attached to the 
lower end of the cuirass. But on very 
early Greek vases, such as those from 
Melos, and even on_ black-figured 
vases, we find an arrangement of 
armour which seems to correspond to 
the Homeric description. The cuirass 
is represented as ending below not in 
an apron, but in a sharp ridge, while 
below it the hips are girded with a 
close-fitting girdle which may very 
well be intended to represent the 
pitpy. In this case also we see a 
marked progress between the period 
represented by the Mycenzan remains 
and the Homeric age. That this pro- 
gress should have taken place notably 
in warlike panoply is natural enough. 
The defeats which they had suffered 
from the Dorians must have taught 
the Achwans by sad experience the 
insufficiency of their defensive armour, 
and made them consider seriously how 
a remedy could be found. 

When the art of the Homeric age is 
spoken of, one’s mind naturally turas 
to the description of the shield of 
Achilles in the eighteenth book of the 
‘Iliad.’ And as this is the only care- 
ful description of a work of art in the 
Homeric poems, it is the touchstone 
by which will be tried all theories 
which attempt to determine the con- 
dition of the modelling arts in the 
Homeric age. Assuredly we have no 
intention of writing an account of all 
the views which have been set forth 
by Alexandrian and by modern writers 
on this fruitful subject, which has 
ranged the greatest names in opposite 
camps. Nor would we venture to 
attack a subject already handled by 
Welcker, Brunn, and a host of able 
writers, had not the last few years so 
greatly increased the possibilities of 
forming a sound judgment. 

Two questions require consideration 
—(1) How far is the Homeric descrip- 

1 Conze, ‘ Melische Thongefiisse.” 


tion suggested by, or how far does it 
correspond with, works of art familiar 
to the poet? (2) Supposing such cor- 
respondences to exist, to what class of 
works of art do they point as contem- 
porary with the Homeric poems! We 
have placed these questions in their 
logical order ; but this we shall have 
to reverse in any practical discussion 
of the matter, because until we have 
determined the kind of art with which 
Homer was contemporary we cannot 
in fairness attempt to decide how far 
he was influenced by it. 

There are three theories which may 
be held, and have been held, as to the 
art contemporary with the Homeric 
poems. The first, and perhaps the 
most natural, is that it was the archaic 
Greek art which is represented to us 
by Pausanias’ description of the chest 
of Cypselus, as well as by a multitude 
of early painted vases which have 
come down to us, among which the 
so-called Francois vase * is conspicuous 
for its early age and its great variety 
of subjects. This, we say, is the most 
natural view, but a little consideration 
will show us that it is untenable. It 
is, in fact, now generally abandoned ; 
and with reason. In the first place, 
none of our vases of the so-called 
Corinthian, Rhodian, or Cyrenzan 
classes can be carried back to the age 
of Homer. And the chest of Cypselus, 
which closely resembles them in sub- 
jects and style, belongs to the seventh 
century. Secondly, if we compare the 
scenes of the Homeric shield with the 
scenes of the vases and the Cypseline 
chest, we shall find a strongly-marked 
contrast. All the Homeric scenes are 
general or ethical; they represent 
phases of life and action, a city at 
war, ploughing, a lawsuit, and the 
like, while all the scenes on the vases 
and the chest are mythological, repre- 
sent the doings of Perseus or Herakles, 
or other heroes, or the interferences of 
the gods in the life of the world. We 
have here a distinction clear, deep- 
seated, and unmistakable ; which 
proves, if anything can be proved in 

2 *‘Monumenti dell’ Instituto,’ iv. pls. 54 
to 58. 
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archeology, that the two phases of art 
are divided by a considerable period of 
time, and belong to distinct civilisa- 
tions. In the Hesiodic account of the 
shield of Herakles, or at least the part 
of that account which is not a mere 
copy of epic models, we do find scenes 
which correspond very nearly with 
those existing on early vases. But no 
one doubts that the Hesiodic descrip- 
tion is later than the Homeric. 

Let us then dismiss this first theory 
and turn to the second, which requires 
more respectful consideration, as it has 
been set forth by very high authori- 
ties, Brunn for instance, and is still 
upheld by so able an archeologist of 
the newest school as Dr. Helbig. This 
theory brings into connexion the 
Homeric shield and those Pheenician 
bowls of silver and of bronze of which 
we have above spoken, and considers 
that Homer borrowed his scenes from 
them, and through them from the 
wall-paintings and reliefs of Egypt 
and Assyria. Mr. Murray, in his 
‘History of Greek Sculpture,’ has 
gone so far as to print a design of the 
shield of Achilles of which nearly 
all the scenes are taken from these 
sources. Undoubtedly there would be 
much to be said for this view if it 
could be shown, or even made pro- 
bable, that Phenician vases of the 
more developed and syncretic designs 
were exported to the shores of the 
Mediterranean as early as the ninth 
century before the Christian era. But 
this is not merely unlikely; it is 
almost impossible. We have already 
shown that the Phenician bowls of 
even the eighth century exhibit a style 
almost purely Egyptian; and that the 
Assyrian designs which have more 
of the Homeric character than the 
Egyptian do not appear until a later 
age. In fact the bowls which by 
variety and richness of design most 
tempt a comparison with the Homeric 
description are comparatively late,! 


1 That found in the Regulini-Galassi tomb 
was in company with an Etruscan inscription. 
That found at Palestrina was among objects 
not earlier than those in the Regulini-Galassi 
tomb. 


and in all probability not so early as 
many extant works of archaic Greek 
art. It seems therefore an anachron- 
ism to suppose that Homer can have 
seen such. Other considerations con- 
firm the argument from date. One of 
the most striking and remarkable 
things about the Homeric description 
is the way in which the inlaying of 
various metals on the shield is de- 
scribed ; we have a field of gold, vines 
with silver props, a fence of tin, oxen 
of gold and tin, and the like. If there 
be one point on which Homer is de- 
scribing art which he has seen, it is 
this. But the silver-gilt and the 
bronze bowls of Pheenicia are chased 
and repoussé, but not inlaid with vari- 
ous metals. Moreover the chief theme 
of Egyptian art as rendered on the 
bowls is the worship of the gods, the 
chief themes of Assyrian art as ren- 
dered on the bowls are the exploits of 
kings and the destruction of evil 
spirits in the form of monsters. But 
in the Homeric description the worship 
of the gods is notably absent; and 
great as was the pre-eminence of the 
kings in Homer's days, it is not their 
deeds which appear on the shield but 
the ordinary life of mankind, subject- 
matter, one might have thought, 
rather adapted for a Hesiodic than a 
Homeric description. 

The third theory as to Homeric art, 
and by far the most reasonable, is the 
view which sees the nearest analogy to 
the Homeric description in some of 
the works of art discovered at Mycene, 
notably the sword-blades already men- 
tioned. The subjects on these blades 
possess in a remarkable degree the 
most distinct features of the scenes 
of the shield. They are ethical or 
general, represent scenes, and not the 
exploits of personages. Nor is this 
all. The lion-hunt of the most remark- 
able blade is not merely a Homeric 
subject, but it is treated in a really 
epic way. One lion flies headlong, one 
flies but turns to look on his pursuers, 
a third turns fiercely to mest them ; of 
the attacking party one has fallen, 
the others are varied in arms and 
attitude. In spite of the rough style 














of the work, there is more of vigour 
and freshness, more of pathos, more in 
fact of the Homeric spirit in it than 
in all the productions of Egyptian and 
Assyrian artists put together. They 
are but chronicles: this is a poem. 
If from treatment we turn to tech- 
nique the correspondence is perhaps 
even more striking. Some of the 
more beautiful of the sword-blades, 
including that which bears the lion- 
hunt are thus decorated : |—the blade 
itself consists of bronze, but on each 
side a second plate of bronze is 
fastened, overlaid with a metallic 
enamel of dark hue, which served for 
the insertion of figures cut in thin 
gold leaf. These latter depend for 
their effect partly on the graving-tool, 
but especially on the hues of the 
gold, which varies in colour from the 
dark red of pure gold to the shimmer 
of silver. ‘It seems beyond doubt,” 
writes Koehler, “that the varied 
toning of the gold was produced by 
methods of art.” On these blades we 
find fishes of dark gold swimming in a 
stream of pale gold, drops of blood are 
represented by inserted spots of red 
gold; in some cases silver is used. 
What could be nearer to Homer's 
golden vines with silver props, or his 
oxen of gold and tin? 

We hold it for certain, then, that 
the art with which Homer was ac- 
quainted was nearer akin to the art 
of Mycene than to that of Phenicia, 
or that of Greece in the seventh 
century. We therefore proceed to 
attack our second question—How far 
is Homer in his description of the 
shield thinking of works of art, and 
how far is he giving loose rein to his 
poetic imagination? The problem has 
become far simpler now that we are 
satisfied that Homer was not thinking 
of Phenician bowls with their elabo- 
rate scenes. The plan of Homer’s 
shield is clear ; as to that all scholars 
are agreed. On the boss in the midst 
were represented earth, sea, and sky, 
sun, moon, and the constellations of 
heaven, while round the edge ran 

1 U. Koehler in ‘ Mittheilungen Deutsch. 
Inst. Athen,’ vii. 244. 
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ocean, inclosing the whole design. 
Between the two extremes, arranged 
in concentric bands, were representa- 
tions of the principal phases of human 
life: a city at peace and a city at war, 
tilling and vintage, a lion-hunt and a 
peaceful pasture, a dance of youths 
and maidens. The general arrange- 
ment is like that which we find on 
early Greek and Etruscan shields, 
which are also thus planned in con- 
centric rings. The group of sun, moon, 
and sky in abbreviated form appears 
at the top of one of the very remark- 
able gold signets found at Mycene,? 
and we may easily suppose a wave 
pattern which might well represent 
the ocean to run round the edge of 
any circular object of metal. But 
when we come to the numerous and 
complicated scenes which fill the sur- 
face of the imaginary shield, it must 
at once be admitted that their order 
and their details are developed with- 
out the least regard to any existing or 
possible work of art, from the poetical 
rather than the plastic point of view. 
It is true that there runs through the 
whole description a law of measure 
and balance, scene being matched with 
scene, and circumstance contrasted 
with circumstance. But this is the 
result, not of any dependence on a 
work of art actual or imagined, but of 
the love of balance and architectonic 
form which belongs to all the works 
of the Hellenic race, to poetry no less 
than to sculpture, which marks the 
plays of Sophocles as strongly as the 
pediments of Pheidias. 

Indeed no one could read with 
critical mind the Homeric description 
without observing that of the scenes 
he describes none is stationary; all 
are full of successive events. The dis- 
putants whom he describes turn first 
to the people and then to the elders ; 
the ploughmen of whom he speaks 
turn up one furrow and down another ; 
when he speaks of the city at war he 
describes the successive events of half 
aday. All this is quite natural toa 
poet describing the phases of human 
life, but not natural to a poet who 
* Schliemann, ‘Mycene,’ p. 354, No. 530. 
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is trying to embody to his imagination 
a real work of art. Homer has beyond 
almost all poets the power of making 
the things he speaks of real and con- 
crete; if he had been intending to 
describe a real shield, he would have 
brought it before our minds as he 
brings before our minds the quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles, 
or the warriors whom Helen descries 
from the towers of Ilium. 

It may be well, however, to speak 
more in detail of one particular pas- 
sage, that which describes the siege 
of the city, since as to this a particular 
theory has been set forth. It will be 
in the memory of most of our readers 
that Homer speaks of all the course 
of the siege. He describes a city 
girt by two armies which are at issue 
between themselves, one army wishing 
to destroy the place wholly, the other 
to accept a ransom for it. While they 
deliberate the citizens issue forth, led 
by Ares and Pallas Athene, and form 
an ambush, by means of which they 
succeed in capturing the cattle of the 
enemy and slaying their herdsmen. 
The council of the enemy breaks up, 
they hasten to the rescue of their 
herds, and a fierce battle is joined on 
the banks of a river. It has been 
maintained! that this description is 
prompted by a reminiscence of an 
artistic representation of a town with 
the enemy on both sides of it as he 
appears on a certain Pheenician bow! ; 
that Homer took the idea of two armies 
from the two attacking parties. This, 
however, seems to be fanciful. In 
the Homeric description the point is 
far less that the attacking armies are 
two than that they are together 
assembled in council; and it is hard 
to see how an artist of the Homeric 
age could represent what Homer de- 
scribes in less than three scenes, of 
which the first would represent the 
deliberation, the second the ambush, 
and the third the battle; and each of 
these scenes would probably be too 
complicated for such an artist to 
manage intelligibly. 

1 Murray, ‘Greek Sculpture,’ i. p. 


49 ; 
Helbig, ‘ Homerische Epos,’ p. 305. 
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Thus it seems clear that all that 
Homer took from contemporary art in 
his description was the general prin- 
ciple of producing effects by means of 
inlaying of metal of various colours, 
and the custom of arranging the 
designs of shields in concentric bands ; 
beyond that he is free. And it is just 
thus that scholars are agreed to inter- 
pret other Homeric descriptions. The 
poet speaks of golden maids formed 
by Hephestus who had power of 
motion and speech, and more than 
mortal wisdom ; but no one supposes 
that there were in those days statues 
of gold; these beings are mere fan- 
tastic imaginations of the poet. In 
some other cases a real work of art 
may be the basis of the description, 
as in that remarkable description of 
the group on the brooch of Odysseus.” 
“On the face of it was a curious device, 
a hound in his forepaws held a dappled 
fawn and gazed on it as it writhed. 
And all men marvelled at the work- 
manship, how, wrought as they were 
in gold, the hound was gazing on the 
fawn and strangling it, and the fawn 
was writhing with his feet and striving 
to flee.” Certainly in this passage the 
poet shows a marvellous power of 
putting life into a simple design, such 
as he may well have seen ; but here 
there is no narrative ; he does not say 
that the fawn was feeding, and the 
dog sprang upon it and tore it, but 
describes a single moment. 

In two lines of Homer only do we 
find a description of a work of art 
which seems to have been made on the 
lines of Pheenician art or the Greek 
art which rose out of it. He says of 
the sword-belt of Herakles, 


““tva OéoKeAa Epya TETUKTO, 
Gpxro. 7 aypdrepol re ovEs Xupomol Te A€ovTes, 
iouival re udxar te pdvart’ avdpoxracia Te.” —" 


a passage which certainly does suggest 
a composition of a fighting scene 
between rows of stylised animals such 


2 Od. xix. 228. 

3 Od. xi. 610: ‘*whereon wondrous things 
were wrought, bears and wild boars and lions 
with flashing eyes, and strife and battles and 
slaughters and murders of men.” 
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as we see on Rhodian vases. But this 

ssage occurs in the ‘Odyssey,’ not 
the ‘Iliad,’ and it stands by itself ; 
so it need not affect our judgment on 
the general question. 

It will perhaps be allowable to draw 
from the Homeric way of describing 
artistic products, a way at once loose 
and exaggerated, a further inference. 
It seems clearly to indicate that in 
the time of the poet art was by no 
means in a flourishing condition. The 
works of art which are spoken of in 
the ‘Iliad’ as most wonderful are 
of Sidonian or Cypriote manufacture. 
But it seems more than doubtful 
whether the goldsmiths who produced 
the gold plates and diadems of 
Mycenze would have looked upon the 
Sidonians as their superiors. And 
the extreme language in which Homer 
speaks of simple productions, such as 
the above-mentioned brooch of Odys- 
seus, is not like the speech of one to 
whom the making of such objects was 
a familiar fact. Really elaborate works 
of art he assigns to Hephestus, as 
if the secret of their production were 
in his days lost. If we compare 
Homer’s description of the infliction 
of wounds, wonderfully graphic as it 
is, with his description of artistic 
products, we shall see that his con- 
temporaries were far better versed 
in fighting than in metal-work. 

It may be well to sum up briefly the 
conclusions indicated by these facts as 
tothe archeological date of the Homeric 
poems. 

From comparison of the archo- 
logical data furnished by the Homeric 
poems with those resulting from exca- 
vations, it appears that the art of 
Mycene is decidedly nearer to the art 
with which Homer was acquainted 
than is any other at present discovered. 
There is scarcely a particle of evidence 
that Homer had seen such Pheenician 
works of art as those which gave a great 
impulse to Greek artistic activity 
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about the eighth century before our 
era; it seems clear that their circula- 
tion was a feature of post-Homeric 
days. But on the other hand, the art 
of Homer is incontestably far more 
recent than that of Mycenz, and not 
only more recent but less accomplished. 
The poet describes works of ar‘: with a 
vagueness and exaggeration which im- 
ply that to him they were not things 
of every day. Again his account of 
the cuirasses and shields of his heroes 
shows that, between the time repre- 
sented by the graves of Mycene and 
his own, great changes in warlike 
equipment had taken place. 

The archeological evidence thus en- 
tirely confirms what we may call the 
received theory of the origin of the 
Homeric poems. As to date, it shows 
that they are earlier than the eighth 
century, and later than the Dorian 
conquest of Peloponnese. And if their 
date be thus fixed, their place of origin 
is fixed also, since it is out of the 
question that such poems could ori- 
ginate among the Argives, Spartans, 
and Messenians who remained in Pelo 
ponnesus as subjects of the conquering 
Dorian invaders. We must look for 
their cradles, as Grote, Curtius, and 
Duncker all agree, in the Molian 
country in the north-west of Asia 
Minor, and in the neighbourhood of 
the Ionian ports of Chios and Smyrna. 

This view indeed is so satisfactory 
and so generally accepted that it would 
scarcely need confirmation had it not 
been recently disputed, in the first 
number of the ‘ Historical Review,’ 
by so able a Homeric scholar as Mr. 
Monro. It would be presumptuous to 
attempt to discuss his arguments, some 
of which are indeed not easy to 
answer, in so small a space as remains 
at our disposal. But we cannot allow 
that any theory on this subject can be 
finally established unless it harmonises 
with known archeological facts. 


Percy GARDNER. 
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ON THE PEMBROKESHIRE COAST. 


As the summer comes round a Lon- 
doner’s holiday becomes to him, in more 
senses than one, a burning question. 
Unfortunately it becomes also an in- 
creasingly difficult one. As loyal child- 
ren of our century it behoves us to feela 
just pride in the multiplied facilities of 
locomotion which steam and iron have 
provided for us, but these facilities 
have not proved to be by any means 
all clear gain. Everybody nowadays 
is rushing about at once. ‘The world 
is too much with us.” How to 
tour without the tourist—that is the 
modern problem, and thrice happy 
is he who is found able to solve it, 
for it will not solve itself. Go some- 
where, do something, one must, or be 
for ever unsanitary and disgraced. 
And then comes the “where” and the 
‘*how,”’ and the vain wish that it 
were all somehow comfortably set- 
tled. The professional traveller, the 
man of rigid purpose and unbending 
will, may smile the smile of the scorn- 
ful, but he knows nothing of the 
tortures that beset the oscillating, 
alternating, undetermined mind when 
abruptly confronted with the necessity 
for spirited and decisive action. After 
this sort, it will be remembered, was 
the sore trial of the ass of Buridanus, 
with whom surely a fellow-sufferer 
need not blush to own unaffected 
sympathy. Personally, therefore, my 
thankfulness was great when help 
came to me this summer from without ; 
and when, though neither by nature 
born to holidays nor having any fore- 
ordained holiday thrust upon me, nor 
being mighty to achieve any suitable 
holiday for myself, my route chanced 
somehow, it matters not how, to be 
determined over my head by forces 
not myself, but making as I would 
fain believe for my well-being. 

Not all roads lead to Pembrokeshire 
as to Rome, and the least attractive 


feature of my trip was the preliminary 
tediousness thereof. Some people, 
happy souls, can go to sleep in a train. 
Of such good fortune I have, alas! no 
share ; and those to whom the journey 
is familiar may agree with me in the 
strong feeling I still entertain that 
the conduct of the mail after leaving 
Gloucester falls far short of the ideal 
of an express. Maybe that it is 
owing to the fascination of Welsh 
scenery, maybe to the exigencies of 
Welsh markets, maybe to the more 
prosaic influences of steep gradients, 
maybe to all these things combined— 
at any rate the fact is itself incon- 
testable, that on approaching Wales 
the train becomes demoralised and 
dawdles terribly. In his own good 
time, however, the guard—to whom I 
had intrusted my ticket overnight in 
the vain hope of sleeping—delivered 
me safely at my destination with the 
London letters and the local milk, and 
so my travelling troubles were ended. 

The friends with whom I made 
my head-quarters lived within easy 
reach of Haverfordwest, in its day 
a notable town. Built on the steep 
slopes of a hill that overlooks the 
West Cleddau river, the view of its 
buildings, rising one above the other 
in terraces, and clustering round the 
ruined castle that stands out in 
gloomy grandeur against the sky, is, 
on a sunny day, charmingly pictur- 
esque, As a parliamentary and muni- 
cipal borough, a river-port, and a 
market-town, Haverfordwest has occu- 
pied in olden time a position of dignity 
and importance, and historically still 
presents many points of interest ; but 
its glory has long since departed. 
Early in the twelfth century it was 
the strongly-fortified capital of a 
colony of Flemings, driven from their 
own country by an inundation, and 
planted in this part of Pembrokeshire 








by Henry the First, whose wife was 
a daughter of the Earl of Flanders. 
The military annals of the fortress are 
meagre enough, and we know but 
little more than that it figured pro- 
minently in the insurrection of Owen 
Glendower, and again during the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century. The 
memory of the Flemish settlement 
still remains enshrined in the humble 
village of Flemingston, and in the “ Via 
Flandrica” that runs along the Preceli 
range. The fishing village of Llangwm, 
on the south-west coast, is to this day 
exclusively Flemish—so much so in 
fact that for a native to marry out 
of his or her kith and kin is to 
incur banishment. Venerable, how- 
ever, aS are the associations of the 
colony and the castle, the name itself 
of Haverfordwest carries one back 
to a yet earlier time—to the days of 
the sea-roving Norsemen, the Vikings. 
For the most probable derivation is 
from the Scandinavian Havant-fiord, 
“Haven of the creek,” a term which 
is apt enough as a description of a 
port accessible only by a narrow river- 
passage. Certainly this etymology is 
more likely to be right than either 
Aber-ford, “ the ford at the junction of 
the rivers,” or Hafre-ford, Oat-creek.! 
The former interpretation ignores the 
difficulty that the confluence of the East 
and West Cleddau, the rivers whose 
estuary is Milford Haven, is some five 
miles distant ; while the latter leaves 
one still in doubt why oats should have 
such exceptional honour rendered to 
them above all other Pembrokeshire 
grain. The addition “west” is in 
any case rather puzzling, inasmuch 
as no man knows of any Haver- 
ford-east. But it so happens that 
the word “Haverford” is found 
written in some old documents as 
“ Hereford,” and it is quite conceivable 
that Hereford- (or Haverford-) west 
was a name employed to distinguish 
the Pembrokeshire from the Hereford- 


2 Compare ‘‘ Havre-sack,” ‘‘oat-bag,” and 
‘*Haber-dasher,” ‘‘one who carries an oat- 
bag,” and hence a ‘ pedlar.” 
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shire town of similar sound, and not 
so very far off. 

In a county surrounded on three 
sides by the sea large rivers are hardly 
to be expected, but from the point of 
view of the fisher after trout the West 
Cleddau (and doubtless the East Cled- 
dau too) is a lovely stream. There 
are, in addition, capital perch and carp 
and tench to be caught near Haver- 
fordwest, so that what with this and 
the sea-fishing, which may be had to 
any extent off Fishguard or Newport, 
Broadhaven or St. Bride’s, the rover 
of piscatory tastes will find plenty of 
amusement. May he also find such a 
unique specimen of a keeper as fortune 
indulged me with. He was a man 
originally schooled (as I was informed) 
in the strictest sect of that class 
who maintain themselves and their 
families on the unearned increment of 
their neighbours’ preserves, a brand 
snatched from the burning that awaits 
the unregenerate poacher. In face he 
had a great look of Lord Beaconsfield, 
with a dash of the Emperor Napoleon. 
In feeling he was a Tory, a laudator 
temporis acti. His twin ideals of the 
past were the parish squire, “ th’ oold 
maister,” as he called him, and the 
parish pedagogue, “th’ oold school- 
maister”; and over their memories 
a spirit of affectionate exaggeration 
had long since shed for him the lustre 
of the heroic. He never tired of talk- 
ing of them—indeed he never tired of 
talking of whatever subject might 
chance to come uppermost. His late 
master represented to him ideal 
order and kindliness, while the “ oold 
schoolmaister ” represented ideal art— 
the art, however, not so much of a 
trainer of youth as of a catcher of 
fishes. The old tree under which this 
Isaac Walton of the west was wont 
to stand and throw his line spread for 
his worshipper an ever sacred shade. 
How the “ schoolmaister ’’ would catch 
fish—“ aye as big as dogs, sir, and 
as thick as your body”—was, he 
kept reiterating, ‘“soomething woon- 
derful” ; and during the intervals of 
his admiration he would waft from 
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behind me, with the benevolent intent 
of keeping off the swarms of flies and 
midges that were fast biting one out of 
all recognition, a cloud of tobacco-smoke 
so potent, so pungent, so mephitic, that 
even the hardiest insect wavered, re- 
coiled aghast, and fled.. O excellent 
and incomparable E , long may 
you continue, preserving and preserved, 
in all your quaint originality, your re- 
spectful independence, and your de- 
lightful garrulity ! But I am wander- 
ing too far, and must make for the 
main road again. 

Between Haverfordwest and Fish- 
guard there is but little to detain the 
traveller or to call for special mention. 
Yet it is impossible to go by those 
fine craggy rocks which at Treffgarr 
mark the division between the English 
and the Welsh-speaking population, 
without paying them just a passing 
tribute of admiration. Stern, grey, 
austere as they look at a distance, 
they disclose to a nearer view a most 
unexpected loveliness of gorse and 
heather, of lichen and of fern; while 
the winding waters of the Cleddau, 
here dancing and sparkling in the sun- 
light, there sleeping in the shadow of 
the hills, run like a thread of purest 
silver through the meadows below. 

Bracing and welcome was the breath 
of the sea-breeze as we came in sight 
of Fishguard. Fishguard is evidently 
a peculiar place, and its people a 
peculiar people. One of the first sights 
I saw there was the al-fresco wedding- 
march of a bridal party along the hard 
high road. The fair bride and her 
somewhat sheepish consort led the 
way, arm linked in arm as all true 
lovers should, while deployed in open 
order across the whole breadth of the 
road, as if to cut off all possibility 
of retreat, bridesmaids and grooms- 
men interjoined brought up the rear, 
laughing and chatting, their faces set 
for Newport town, and their feet to 
all appearances prepared cheerfully to 
conduct them thither. Fishguard itself 
does not contain any notable “ won- 
ders,” if we may borrow Herodotus’ 
familiar expression, with the one ex- 
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ception of the road leading down 
from the cliffs to lower Fishguard 
on the bay. For sheer steepness 
I should imagine that this road 
need not fear comparison with any 
earriage-road in the United King- 
dom. The Welsh horses, however, 
go down it at a smart trot as if it 
were the most ordinary and agree- 
able incline. 

While I was at this place a curious 
incident of salmon-trawling occurred 
in one of the side bays close by. A 
take of a dozen or so was, I believe, 
about the usual average, but on the 
morning in question there were signs 
of an extraordinary haul. As the net 
closed in not much less than four dozen 
good fish, averaging perhaps some 
18lbs., could be seen jumping and 
splashing about within its circuit. 
But they were not alone. Swimming 
among them with the utmost compo- 
sure, and quietly biding his time, was 
a splendid seal! At one moment it 
really seemed as if he had decided to 
throw in his lot with the salmon, but 
his own ideas soon turned out to be 
quite foreign to anything so silly. He 
was only waiting until the narrowing 
of the net should enable him to make 
a selection with his market comfort- 
ably in view. And lo! when the 
critical minute came, the sagacious 
creature cast away all his well-feigned 
apathy, turned himself swiftly about 
with the roving eye of an epicure, 
seized the salmon that promised him 
the tastiest breakfast, hopped over the 
net like a hurdle-racer, and swam off 
up the big bay to sea. 

For those who are not afraid of a 
good long walk nothing better could 
well be desired than to make their 
way either in an easterly direction 
round Dinas Head and Newport Bay, 
or inland up the valley of the Gwaine, 
to which reference has already been 
made, past Glen-y-mel—once the abode 
of Pembrokeshire’s historian, John 
Fenton—and Pentre-Evan, the finest 
example of a Druidical cromlech that 
there is in the county, and so, skirting 
the Preceli hills, on to Newport; or 
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finally, travelling westward, to keep 
the coast line through Llanwnda and 
round Strumble Head to St. David’s, 
and thence to St. Bride’s, St. Ann’s 
Head, and Milford. Unfortunately 
for me I was prevented from taking 
this latter route myself, and had to 
be content with a visit on wheels to 
St. David’s and St. Bride’s. 

A glance at the map will show that 
the extreme west of Pembrokeshire is 
broken into two great headlands or 
peninsulas. Of these the southern- 
most is St. Bride’s, and the northern 
one Dewisland or St. David’s. Both 
headlands in their ceaseless warfare 
with the Atlantic have been forced to 
cede some of their territory to the 
enemy, and the sea now surges trium-. 
phantly round Ramsay Island, and 
the islets known as “The Bishop 
and his Clerks,” which it has plun- 
dered from St. David, as further 
southward it has wrenched Skomar 
Island and Stockholm Island from the 
gentle St. Brigida. Between the two 
promontories stretches the magni- 
ficent bay, which the waves have 
hollowed out of rocks whose car- 
boniferous strata have proved too soft 
to resist them. There is a very inter- 
esting passage in Gerald de Barri,' 
writing in the twelfth century, where 
he says of this coast:—‘“‘ We then 
passed over Niwegal (Newgale) sands, 
at which place a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance occurred. The sandy shores 
of South Wales being laid bare by the 
extraordinary violence of a storm, the 
surface of the earth which had been 
covered for many ages then appezred, 
and discovered the trunks of trees cut 
off, standing in the sea itself, the 
strokes of the hatchet appearing as 
if only made yesterday ; the soil was 
very black, and the wood like ebony ; 
by a wonderful revolution the road for 
ships became impassable, and looked 
not like a shore, but like a grove, cut 
down perhaps at the time of the de- 
luge, or not long after, being by 

1 <The Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin 


through Wales,” by Giraldus de Barri (trans- 
lated by Sir Richard Colt Hoare). 
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degrees consumed and swallowed up 
by the violence and encroachments of 
the sea.” 

Nothing could have prevented a 
similar gradual submergence of this 
whole coast, had not an invincible ally, 
in the shape of the primeval igneous 
rocks, come to the rescue and saved 
the remnant from annihilation. At 
Roch Castle and all around we may 
see them, these splendid cliffs and 
crags, towering up majestically in 
proud defiance of sea and storm and 
wind, while eastward over the plain 
they rear their lichened pinnacles, 
and spread abroad their serrated 
ridges, gaunt and grim against the 
sky, kindling the imagination and 
inspiring the fancy with something of 
a religious awe as though they were 
old tutelary gods keeping silent but 
sleepless watch over a threatened land. 
Indeed the whole stretch of country 
about St. David’s is wild and desolate 
in the extreme. What with Dane and 
Saxon and Norman it has had a 
stormy history. Times without number 
it has been swept by the hurricane 
once at least we know it to have been 
rocked by an earthquake. Nature 
would seem to have conspired with 
man to do it violence. And yet, for 
all this, here in the far-off wilder- 
ness the torch of Christianity has 
burned on unextinguished for more 
than a thousand years, and amid a 
loneliness where it would occasion us 
no surprise to find not even the ruins 
of a church, the astonished eye is 
greeted with the spectacle of one of 
the most imposing cathedrals in the 
world. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to define in 
words the witchery of St. David’s 
Close. All beauty has in it an element 
of mystery. Its appeal is to the heart 
rather than to the understanding. We 
feel it, but we know no grammar for 
it, no ready way in which we can parse 
and decline it. And true as this is of 
beauty generally, it is pre-eminently 
true of this view of the cathedral 
buildings and of the exquisite ruins of 
the bishop’s palace. To describe these 
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architecturally would be quite beyond 
my powers, and happily such descrip- 
tions already abound. Moreover it 
is not only, it is not even pri- 
marily, with the architectural bean- 
ties that the visitor here is wont 
to be impressed. It is with the 
atmosphere, the spell, the fascination 
of the place as a whole, and with the 
spirit that seems to breathe in it. 
There are many churches, many 
medieval buildings, which measured 
by any ordinary standard might fairly 
be considered superior to St. David’s, 
but I cannot recall any which, in its 
own special way, can be compared with 
it. The surprise and unexpectedness 
of the vista on which one lights so 
abruptly, the weirdness of the scene, 
its solitude and seclusion, its bleak 
background of rock and sea, the deep 
pathos that clings to a monument so 
venerable, so majestic, so broken, so 
alone—these among other things help 
to give this matchless Close a character 
that can be claimed by no other, and 
to invest it with a chastened grandeur 
and melancholy beauty that dwell in 
the imagination long after one has 
ceased to see them. 

The sense of contrast is vivid as the 
traveller makes the circuit of the bay 
and approaches St. Bride’s Hill on the 
southern side, Whether it was due to 
the influence of the gentle saint, or 
whether to favourable atmospheric 
conditions, F will not venture to con- 
jecture, but one felt as if one had 
stepped out of the shadows into the 
warm sunlight, and had exchanged 
the contemplative mind for a mood 
more like Tito’s on a bright market- 
day in Florence. The country round 
about here is in its main features 
not unlike the plain of Dewisland. 
One notices, for instance, the same 
general absence of green hedge- 
rows and of woods and trees; and 
the fields, where they are not under 
cultivation, have that same wild moor- 
land look that tells so eloquently 
of Atlantic gales. The private drive 
up to St. Bride’s Hill is a pleasant 
exception, running as it does between 
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a perfect luxuriance of hartstongue 
fern, which forms the border of a 
thriving plantation of elm and syca- 
more and plane and chestnut and 
other trees, I know not what. Out of 
this little wood it emerges into the 
pasture meadows that lie between the 
house and the cliffs, passing finally 
through a charming foreground of 
lawn and flower garden, sheltered by 
shrubberies and by trees which them- 
selves do not disdain to accept the 
protection of the flanking hill. 

One last word, before I lay down 
my pen, as to a subject from which 
no tourist I suppose can wholly 
keep away—the subject of cromlechs, 
In Wales, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
reminds us, “every place has its tra- 
dition, every name its poetry, every 
stone its story.” Most emphatically 
is this true of the stones; and I am 
free to confess that they occasionally 
become stones of offence and even of 
stumbling. They seem to crop up re- 
morselessly at every turn. There is 
no escaping them. Cromlechs, that 
is to say, sloping stones ; meini-hirion, 
that is to say, stones that do not 
slope ; relics sacrificial, relics bardical, 
tumuli, camps; are scattered broadcast 
over the whole face of the country in 
richest profusion. Hence the im- 
minent risk that one encounters of 
being over-cromleched and stoned to 
death. We cannot all be archzolo- 
gists, and for my own part—since 
ascertaining from Professor Freeman 
that in point of fact the British were 
never true relations of us English folk 
at all, and since I have realised that 
there are adequate available survivals, 
such as the yule-log and the mistletoe, 
to which one can at any time, under 
the stimulus of a sudden archeological 
seizure, turn for appropriate refresh- 
ment—TI have been unable to muster 
up more than a languid emotion over 
antiquities which have rarely any 
beauty in them of their own, and 
whose history has long been lost in 
obscurity. 


H. W. Hoare. 
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THE WOODLANDERS. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


InsTEAD of resuming his investigation 
of South’s brain (which perhaps was 
not so interesting under the microscope 
as might have been expected from the 
importance of that organ in life) 
Fitzpiers reclined and ruminated on 
the interview. Grace’s curious sus- 
ceptibility to his presence, though it 
was as if the currents of her life were 
disturbed rather than attracted by 
him, added a special interest to her 
general charm.  Fitzpiers was in a 
distinct degree scientific, being ready 
and zealous to interrogate all physical 
manifestations, but primarily he was 
an idealist. He believed that behind 
the imperfect lay the perfect ; that 
rare things were to be discovered 
amidst a bulk of commonplace ; that 
results ina new and untried case might 
be different from those in other cases 
where the conditions had been pre- 
cisely similar. Regarding his own 
personality as one of unbounded pos- 
sibilities, because it was his own 
(notwithstanding that the factors of 
his life had worked out a sorry pro- 
duct for thousands), he saw nothing 
but what was regular in his discovery 
at Hintock of an altogether excep- 
tional being of the other sex, who for 
nobody else would have had any 
existence. 

One habit of Fitzpiers’s, commoner 
in dreamers of more advanced age 
than in men of his years, was that of 
talking to himself. He paced round 
his room with a selective tread upon 
the more prominent blooms of the 
carpet, and murmured: ‘“ This pheno- 
menal girl will be the light of my life 
while I am at Hintock ; and the 
pecial beauty of the situation is that 
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our attitude and relations to each 
other will be purely spiritual. Socially 
we can never be intimate. Anything 
like matrimonial intentions towards 
her, charming as she is, would be 
absurd. They would spoil the ethereal 
character of my regard. And, indeed, 
I have other aims on the practical side 
of my life.” 

Fitzpiers bestowed a regulation 
thought on the advantageous mar- 
riage he was bound to make with a 
woman of family as good as his own, 
and of purse much longer. But as an 
object of contemplation for the present, 
as objective spirit rather than cor- 
poreal presence, Grace Melbury would 
serve to keep his soul alive, and to 
relieve the monotony of his days. 

His first notion (acquired from the 
mere sight of her without converse) 
that of an idle and vulgar flirtation 
with a  timber-merchant’s pretty 
daughter, grated painfully upon him 
now that he had found what Grace 
intrinsically was. Personal inter- 
course with such as she could take no 
lower form than intellectual com- 
munion, and mutual explorations of 
the world of thought. Since he could 
not call at her father’s, having no 
practical views, cursory encounters in 
the lane, in the wood, coming and 
going to and from church, or in pass- 
ing her dwelling, were what the 
acquaintance would have to feed on. 

Such anticipated glimpses of her 
now and then realised themselves in 
the event. Rencounters of not more 
than a minute’s duration, frequently 
repeated, will build up mutual interest 
even an intimacy, in a lonely place. 
Theirs grew as imperceptibly as the 
twigs budded on the trees. There never 
was a particular moment at which it 
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could be said they became friends ; yet 
a delicate understanding now existed 
between two who in the winter had 
been strangers. 

Spring weather came on rather sud- 
denly, the unsealing of buds that had 
long been swollen accomplishing itself 
in the space of one warm night. The 
rush of sap in the veins of the trees 
could almost be heard. The flowers 
of late April took up a position un- 
seen, and looked as if they had been 
blooming a long while, though there 
had been no trace of them the day 
before yesterday ; birds began not to 
mind getting wet. In-door people said 
they had heard the nightingale, to 
which out-door people replied contemp- 
tuously that they had heard him a 
fortnight before. 

The young doctor’s practice being 
searcely so large as a London sur- 
geon’s, he frequently walked in the 
wood. Indeed such practice as he had 
he did not follow up with the assiduity 
that would have been necessary for 
developing it to exceptional propor- 
tions. One day, book in hand, he 
walked in a part of the wood where 
the trees were mainly oaks. It was a 
calm afternoon, and there was every- 
where around that sign of great under- 
takings on the part of vegetable 
nature which is apt to fill reflective 
human beings who are not undertaking 
much themselves with a sudden un- 
easiness at the contrast. He heard in 
the distance a curious sound, some- 
thing like the quack of a duck, which, 
though it was common enough here 
about this time, was not common 
to him. 

Looking through the trees Fitzpiers 
soon perceived the origin of the noise. 
The barking season had just com- 
menced, and what he had heard was 
the tear of the ripping-tool as it 
ploughed its way along the sticky 
parting between the trunk and the 
rind. Melbury did a large business 
in bark, and as he was Grace’s father, 
and possibly might be found on the 
spot, Fitzpiers was attracted to the 
scene even more than he might have 
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been by its intrinsic interest. When 
he got nearer he recognised among the 
workmen the two Timothys, and Robert 
Creedle, who probably had been “lent” 
by Winterborne ; Marty South also 
assisted. 

Each tree doomed to this flaying 
process was first attacked by Creedle. 
With a small bill-hook he carefully 
freed the collar of the tree from twigs 
and patches of moss which encrusted 
it to a height of a foot or two above 
the ground, an operation comparable to 
the “little toilette” of theexecutioner’s 
victim. After this it was barked in 
its erect position to a point as high as 
a man could reach. If a fine product 
of vegetable nature could ever be said 
to look ridiculous it was the case now, 
when the oak stood naked-legged, and 
as if ashamed, till the axe-man came 
and cut a ring round it, and the two 
Timothys finished the work with the 
cross-cut saw. 

As soon as it had fallen the barkers 
attacked it like locusts, and in a short 
time not a particle of rind was left on 
the trunk and larger limbs. Marty 
South was an adept at peeling the 
upper parts; and there she stood en- 
caged amid themass of twigs and buds 
like a great bird, running her tool 
into the smallest branches, beyond the 
furthest points to which the skill and 
patience of the men enabled them to 
proceed — branches which, in their 
lifetime, had swayed high above the 
bulk of the wood, and caught the 
latest and earliest rays of the sun and 
moon while the lower part of the forest 
was still in darkness. 

“You seem to have a_ better 
instrument than they, Marty,” said 
Fitzpiers. 

“No, sir,” she said, holding up the 
tool, a horse’s leg-bone fitted into a 
handle and filed to an edge; “’tis 
only that they’ve less patience with 
the twigs, because their time is worth 
more than mine.” 

A little shed had been constructed 
on the spot, of thatched hurdles and 
boughs, and in front of it was a fire, 
over which a kettle sang. Fitzpiers 























sat down inside the shelter, and went 
on with his reading, except when he 
looked up to observe the scene and the 
actors. The thought that he might 
settle here and become welded in with 
this sylvan life by marrying Grace 
Melbury crossed his mind for a 
moment. Why should he go further 
into the world than where he was? 
The secret of quiet happiness lay in 
limiting the ideas and aspirations ; 
these men’s thoughts were conter- 
minous with the margin of the Hin- 
tock woodlands, and why should not 
his be likewise limited—a small prac- 
tice among the people around him being 
the bound of his desires ? 

Presently Marty South discontinued 
her operations upon the quivering 
boughs, came out from the reclining 
oak, and prepared tea. When it was 
ready the men were called ; and Fitz- 
piers, being in a mood to join, sat down 
with them. 

The latent reason of his lingering 
here so long revealed itself when the 
faint creaking of the joints of a vehicle 
became audible, and one of the men 
said, “‘ Here’s he.” Turning their heads 
they saw Melbury’s gig approaching, 
the wheels muffled by the yielding 
moss, 

The timber-merchant was on foot 
leading the horse, looking back at 
every few steps to caution his daugh- 
ter, who kept her seat, where and how 
to duck her head so as to avoid the 
overhanging branches. They stopped 
at the spot where the bark-ripping had 
been temporarily suspended ; Melbury 
cursorily examined the heaps of bark, 
and drawing near to where the work- 
men were sitting down, accepted their 
shouted invitation to have a dish of 
tea, for which purpose he hitched the 
horse toa bough. Grace declined to 
take any of their beverage, and re- 
mained in her place in the vehicle, 
looking dreamily at the sunlight that 
came in thin threads through the 
hollies with which the oaks were 
interspersed. 

When Melbury stepped up close to 
the shelter, he for the first time per- 
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ceived that the doctor was present, 
and warmly appreciated Fitzpiers’s 
invitation to sit down on the log 
beside him. 

“Bless my heart, who would have 
thought of finding you here,” he said, 
obviously much pleased at the circum- 
stance. “I wonder now if my daughter 
knows you are so nigh at hand, I 
don’t expect she do,” 

He looked out towards the gig 
wherein Grace sat, her face still turned 
in the opposite direction. ‘“ She doesn’t 
see us. Well, never mind: let her 
be.” 

Grace was indeed quite unconscious 
of Fitzpiers’s propinquity. She was 
thinking of something which had little 
connection with the scene before her 
—thinking of her friend, lost as soon 
as found, Mrs. Charmond ; of her 
capricious conduct, and of the con- 
trasting scenes she was possibly en- 
joying at that very moment in other 
climes, to which Grace herself had 
hoped to be introduced by her friend’s 
means. She wondered if this patronis- 
ing lady would return to Hintock 
during the summer, and whether the 
acquaintance which had been nipped 
on the last occasion of her residence 
there would develop on the next. 

Melbury told ancient timber-stories 
as he sat, relating them directly to 
Fitzpiers, and obliquely to the men, 
who had heard them often before. 
Marty, who poured out tea, was just 
saying, “I think I'll take out a cup to 
Miss Grace,” when they heard a clash- 
ing of the gig-harness, and turning 
round Melbury saw that the horse had 
become restless, and was jerking about 
the vehicle in a way which alarmed its 
occupant, though she refrained from 
screaming. Melbury jumped up im- 
mediately, but not more quickly than 
Fitzpiers ; and while her father ran to 
the horse’s head and speedily began to 
control him, Fitzpiers was alongside 
the gig assisting Grace to descend. 
Her surprise at his appearance was so 
great that, far from making a calm 
and independent descent, she was very 
nearly lifted down in his arms. He 
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relinquished her when she touched 
ground, and hoped she was not 
frightened. 

“Oh, no, not much,” she managed 
to say. “There was no danger— 
unless he had run under the trees 
where the boughs are low enough to 
hit my head.” 

“ Which was by no means an im- 
possibility, and justifies any amount 
of alarm.” 

He referred to what he thought he 
saw written in her face, and she could 
not tell him that this had little to do 
with the horse, but much with himself. 
His contiguity had, in fact, the same 
effect upon her as on those former 
occasions when he had come closer to 
her than usual—that of producing in 
her an unaccountable tendency to 
tearfulness. Melbury soon put the 
horse to rights, and seeing that Grace 
was safe, turned again to the work- 
people. His daughter’s nervous dis- 
tress had passed off in a few moments, 
and she said quite gaily to Fitzpiers 
as she walked with him towards the 
group, “ There’s destiny in it, you see. 
I was doomed to join in your picnic, 
although I did not intend to do so.” 

Marty prepared her a comfortable 
place, and she sat down in the circle, 
and listened to Fitzpiers while he drew 
from her father and the bark-rippers 
sundry narratives of their fathers’, 
their grandfathers’, and their own 
adventures in these woods; of the 
mysterious sights they had seen—only 
to be accounted for by supernatural 
agency ; of white witches and black 
witches; and the standard story of 
the spirits of the two brothers who 
had fought and fallen, and had 
haunted Hintock House till they were 
exorcised by the priest, and compelled 
to retreat to a swamp in this very 
wood, whence they were returning to 
their old quarters at the rate of a 
cock’s stride every New Year's Day, 
Old Style ; hence the local saying, “On 
new-year’s tide, a cock’s stride.” 

It was a pleasant time. The smoke 
from the little fire of peeled sticks rose 
between the sitters and the sunlight, 
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and behind its blue veil stretched the 
naked arms of the prostrate trees, 
The smell of the uncovered sap 
mingled with the smell of the burn- 
ing wood, and the sticky inner surface 
of the scattered bark glistened as it 
revealed its pale madder hues to the 
eye. Melbury was so highly satisfied 
at having Fitzpiers as a sort of guest 
that he would have sat on for any 
length of time, but Grace, on whom 
Fitzpiers’s eyes only too frequently 
alighted, seemed to think it incumbent 
upon her to make a show of going; 
and her father thereupon accompanied 
her to the gig. 

As the doctor had helped her out of 
it he appeared to think that he had 
excellent reasons for helping her in, 
and performed the attention linger- 
ingly enough. 

“What were you almost in tears 
about just now?” he asked softly. 

“T don’t know.” she said: and the 
words were strictly true. 

Melbury mounted on the other side, 
and they drove on out of the grove, 
their wheels silently crushing delicate- 
patterned mosses, hyacinths, primroses, 
lords-and-ladies, and other strange and 
common plants, and cracking up little 
sticks that lay across the track. Their 
way homeward ran along the crest of 
a lofty hill, whence on the right they 
beheld a wide valley, differing both in 
feature and atmosphere from that of 
the iintock precincts. It was the 
cidex; country, which met the wood- 
leud district on the axis of this hill. 
Over the vale the air was blue as 
sapphire—such a blue as outside that 
apple-valley was never seen. Under 
the blue the orchards were in a blaze of 
pink bloom, some of the richly flowered 
trees running almost up to where they 
drove along. Over a gate, which 
opened down the incline, a man leant 
on his arms, regarding this fair pro- 
mise so intently that he did not 
observe their passing. 

“That was Giles,” said Melbury 
when they had gone by. 

“Was it? Poor Giles,” said she. 

“All that blooth means heavy 
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autumn work for him and his hands. 
If no blight happens before the set- 
ting, the apple yield will be such as 
we have not had for years.” 

Meanwhile, in the wood they had 
come from, the men had sat on so 
long that they were indisposed to begin 
work again that evening ; they were 
paid by the ton, and their time for 
labour was as they chose. They placed 
the last gatherings of bark in rows 
for the curers, which led them further 
and further away from the shed ; and 
thus they gradually withdrew as the 
sun went down. 

Fitzpiers lingered yet. He had 
opened his book again, though he 
could hardly see a word in it, and sat 
before the dying fire, scarcely knowing 
of the men’s departure. He dreamed 
and mused till his consciousness 
seemed to occupy the whole space of 
the woodland round, so little was 
there of jarring sight or sound to 
hinder perfect unity with the senti- 
ment of the place. The idea returned 
upon him of sacrificing all practical 
aims to live in calm contentment here, 
and instead of going on elaborating 
new conceptions with infinite pains to 
accept quiet domesticity according to 
oldest and homeliest notions. These 
reflections detained him till the wood 
was embrowned with the coming night, 
and the shy little bird of this dusky 
time had begun to pour out all the 
intensity of his eloquence from a bush 
not very far off. 

Fitzpiers’s eyes commanded as much 
of the ground in front as was open. 
Entering upon this he saw a figure, 
whose direction of movement was 
towards the spot where he sat. The 
surgeon was quite shrouded from 
observation by the recessed shadow of 
the hut, and there was no reason why 
he should move till the stranger had 
passed by. The shape resolved itself 
into a woman’s; she was looking on 
the ground, and walking slowly as if 
searching for something that had been 
lost, her course being precisely that of 
Mr. Melbury’s gig. Fitzpiers by a 
sort of divination jumped to the idea 





that the figure was Grace's; her 
nearer approach made the guess a 
certainty. 

Yes, she was looking for something ; 
and she came round by the prostrate 
trees that would have been invisible 
but for the white nakedness which 
enabled her to avoid them easily. 
Thus she approached the heap of 
ashes, and acting upon what was 
suggested by a still shining ember or 
two she took a stick and stirred the 
heap, which thereupon burst into a 
flame. On looking around by the 
light thus obtained she for the first 
time saw the illumined face of Fitz- 
piers, precisely in the spot where she 
had left him. 

Grace gave a start and a scream: 
the place had been associated with 
him in her thoughts, but she had not 
expected to find him there still. Fitz- 
piers lost not a moment in rising and 
going to her side. 

“I frightened you dreadfully I know,” 
he said. “I ought to have spoken ; 
but I did not at first expect it to be 
you. I have been sitting here ever 
since,” 

He was actually supporting her with 
his arm as though under the impres- 
sion that she was quite overcome 
and in danger of falling. As soon as 
she could collect her ideas she gently 
withdrew from his grasp, and ex- 
plained what she had returned for: 
in getting up or down from the gig, 
or when sitting by the hut fire, she 
had dropped her purse. 

“Now we will find it,” said Fitz- 
piers. 

He threw an armful of last year’s 
leaves on to the fire, which made the 
flame leap higher, and the encompass- 
ing shades to weave themselves into a 
denser contrast, turning eve into night 
ina moment. By this radiance they 
groped about on their hands and 
knees; till Fitzpiers rested on his 
elbow, and looked at Grace. ‘‘ We 
almost always meet in odd circum- 
stances,” he said ; ‘‘and this is one 
of the oddest. I wonder if it means 
anything?” 
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‘Oh, no, I am sure it doesn’t,” said 
Grace in haste, quickly assuming an 
erect posture. ‘Pray don’t say it 
any more.” 

“‘T hope there was not much money 
in the purse,” said Fitzpiers, rising to 
his feet more slowly, and brushing 
the leaves from his trousers. 

“Searcely any. I cared most about 
the purse itself, because it was given 
me. Indeed, money is of little more 
use at Hintock than on Crusoe’s 
island ; there’s hardly any way of 
spending it.” 

They had given up the search when 
Fitzpiers discerned something by his 
foot. ‘Here it is,” he said, “so that 
your father, mother, friend, or admirer 
will not have his or her feelings 
hurt by a sense of your negligence 
after all.” 

“Oh, he knows nothing of what I 
do now.” 

“ The admirer ?” said Fitzpiers slyly. 

“T don’t know if you would call 
him that,” said Grace with simplicity. 
“The admirer is a superficial, con- 
ditional creature, and this person is 
quite different.” 

“ He has all the cardinal virtues.” 

“ Perhaps—though I don’t know 
them precisely.” 

“You unconsciously practise them, 
Miss Melbury, which is better. Ac- 
cording to Schleiermacher they are 
Self-control, Perseverance, Wisdom, 
and Love; and his is the best list 
that I know.” 

“T am afraid r—”’ She was 
going to say that she feared Win- 
terborne, the giver of the purse 
years before, had not much perse- 
verance, though he had all the other 
three; but she determined to go no 
further in this direction, and was 
silent. 

These half-revelations made a per- 
ceptible difference in Fitzpiers. His 
sense of personal superiority wasted 
away, and Grace assumed in his eyes 
the true aspect of a mistress in her 
lover’s regard. 

‘Miss Melbury,” he said suddenly ; 
“TI divine that this virtuous man 
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you mention has been refused by 
yout” 

She could do no otherwise than 
admit it. 

“T did not inquire without good 
reason. God forbid that I should 
kneel in another’s place at any shrine 
unfairly, But, my dear Miss Melbury, 
now that he is gone from the temple, 
may I draw near ?” 

“I—I can’t say anything about 
that!” she cried quickly. “ Because 
when a man has been refused you “el 
pity for him, and like him more than 
you did before.” 

This increasing complication added 
still more value to Grace in the sur- 
geon’s eyes: it rendered her adorable. 
“But cannot you say?” he pleaded 
distractedly. 

“Td rather not—I think I must go 
home at once.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Fitzpiers. But as 
he did not move she felt it awkward 
to walk straight away from him ; 
and so they stood silently together. 
A diversion was created by the acci- 
dent of two birds, that had either 
been roosting above their heads or 
nesting there, tumbling one over the 
other into thé hot ashes at their feet, 
apparently engrossed in a desperate 
quarrel that prevented the use of their 
wings. They speedily parted, however, 
and flew up, with a singed smell, and 
were seen no more. 

“That’s the end of what is called 
love!” said some one. 

The speaker was neither Grace nor 
Fitzpiers, but Marty South, who 
approached with her face turned up to 
the sky in her endeavour to trace the 
birds. Suddenly perceiving Grace she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh—Miss Melbury !—I 
have been following they pigeons, and 
didn’t see you. And here’s Mr. Win- 
terborne!” she continued shyly, as 
she looked towards Fitzpiers, who 
stood in the background. 

“Marty,” Grace interrupted. “1 
want you to walk home with me—will 
you! Come along.” And without 
lingering longer she took hold of 
Marty’s arm and led her away. 
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They went between the spectral 
arms of the peeled trees as they lay, 
and onward among the growing trees, 
by a path where there were no oaks, 
and no barking, and no Fitzpiers— 
nothing but copse wood, between which 
the primroses could be discerned in 
pale bunches. “I—didn’t know Mr. 
Winterborne was there,” said Marty, 
breaking the silence when they had 
nearly reached Grace’s door. 

“Nor was he,” said Grace. 

“ But, Miss Melbury—I saw him.” 

“No,” said Grace. “ It was somebody 
else. Giles Winterborne is nothing 
to me.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue leaves over Hintock unrolled their 
creased tissues, and the woodland 
seemed to change from an open filigree 
to a solid opaque body of infinitely 
larger shape and importance. The 
boughs cast green shades, which dis- 
agreed with the complexion of the girls 
who walked there ; and a fringe of them 
which overhung Mr. Melbury’s garden 
dripped on his seed-plots when it 
rained, pitting their surface all over 
as with pock-marks, till Melbury de- 
clared that gardens in such a place were 
no good at all. The two trees that had 
creaked all the winter left off creaking, 
the whirr of the night-jar, however, 
forming a very satisfactory continuation 
of uncanny music from that quarter. 
Except at midday the sun was not 
seen complete by the Hintock people, 
but rather in the form of numerous 
little stars staring through the leaves. 

Such an appearance it had on Mid- 
summer eve of this year, and as the 
hour grew later, and nine o’clock drew 
on, the irradiation of the day-time 
became broken up by weird shadows 
and ghostly nooks of indistinctness. 
Imagination could trace upon the 
trunks and boughs strange faces and 
figures shaped by the dying lights; 
the surfaces of the holly leaves would 
here and there shine like peeping eyes, 
while such fragments of the sky as 
were visible between the trunks 
assumed the aspect of sheeted forms 


and cloven tongues. This was before 
the moon rose. Later on, when that 
planet was getting command of the 
upper heaven, and consequently shining 
with an unbroken face into such open 
glades as there were in the neighbour- 
hood of the hamlet, it became apparent 
that the margin of the wood which 
approached the timber-merchant’s pre- 
mises was not to be left to the custom- 
ary stillness of that reposeful time. 

Fitzpiers having heard a voice or 
voices, was looking over his garden 
gate (where he now looked more 
frequently than into his books) 
fancying that Grace might be abroad 
with some friends. He was now irre- 
trievably committed in heart to Grace 
Melbury, though he was by no means 
sure that she was so far committed to 
him. That the Idea had for once 
completely fulfilled itself in the objec- 
tive substance (which he had hitherto 
deemed an impossibility) he was en- 
chanted enough to fancy must be the 
case at last. It was not Grace who 
had passed, however, but several of 
the ordinary village girls in a group ; 
some steadily walking, some in a mood 
of wild gaiety. He quietly asked his 
landlady, who was also in the garden, 
what these girls were intending, and 
she informed him that it being old 
Midsummer eve, they were about to 
attempt some spell or enchantment 
which would afford them a glimpse of 
their future partners for life. She 
declared it to be an ungodly perform- 
ance, and one which she for her part 
would never countenance ; saying which 
she entered her house and retired to 
bed. 

The young man lit a cigar, and 
followed the bevy of maidens slowly 
up the road. They had turned into 
the wood at an opening between 
Melbury’s and Marty South’s; but 
Fitzpiers could easily track them by 
their voices, low as they endeavoured 
to keep their tones. 

In the meantime other inhabitants 
of Little Hintock had become aware 
of the nocturnal experiment about to 
be tried, and were also sauntering 
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stealthily after the frisky maidens. 
Miss Melbury had been informed by 
Marty South during the day of the 
proposed peep into futurity, and, being 
only a girl like the rest, she was 
sufficiently interested to wish to see 
the issue. The moon was so bright 
and the night so calm that she had no 
difficulty in persuading Mrs. Melbury 
to accompany her; and thus, joined 
by Marty, these went onward in the 
same direction. 

Passing Winterborne’s house they 
heard a noise of hammering. Marty 
explained it. This was the last night 
on which his paternal roof would 
shelter him, the days of grace since it 
fell into hand having expired; and 
Giles was taking down his cupboards 
and bedsteads with a view to an early 
exit next morning. His encounter 
with Mrs. Charmond had cost him 
dearly. 

When they had proceeded a little 
further Marty was joined by Grammer 
Oliver (who was as young as the 
youngest in such matters), and Grace 
and Mrs. Melbury went on by them- 
selves till they had arrived at the 
spot chosen by the village daughters, 
whose primary intention of keeping 
their expedition a secret had been 
quite defeated. Grace and her step- 
mother paused by a holly tree ; and at 
a little distance stood Fitzpiers under 
the shade of a young oak, intently 
observing Grace, who was in the full 
rays of the moon. 

He watched her without speaking, 
and unperceived by any but Marty 
and Grammer, who had drawn up on 
the dark side of the same holly which 
sheltered Mrs. and Miss Melbury on 
its bright side. The two former con- 
versed in low tones. 

“If they two come up in wood next 
Midsummer night they'll come as 
one,” said Grammer, signifying Fitz- 
piers and Grace. “Instead of my 
skellinton he’ll carry home her living 
carcase before long. But though she’s 
a lady in herself, andaworthy of any 
such as he, it do seem to me that he 
ought to marry somebody more of the 
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sort of Mrs. Charmond, and that Miss 
Grace should make the best of 
Winterborne.” 

Marty returned no comment; and 
at that minute the girls, some of whom 
were from Great Hintock, were seen 
advancing to work the incantation, it 
being now about midnight. 

“Directly we see anything we'll 
run home as fast as we can,” said one, 
whose courage had begun to fail her. 
To this the rest assented, not know- 
ing that a dozen neighbours lurked in 
the bushes around. 

“] wish we had not thought of try- 
ing this,” said another, “ but had con- 
tented ourselves with the hole-digging 
to-morrow at twelve, and hearing our 
husband’s trades. It is too much like 
having dealings with the evil one to 
try to raise their forms.” 

However, they had gone too far to 
recede, and slowly began to march 
forward in a skirmishing line through 
the trees towards the deeper recesses 
of the wood. As far as the listeners 
could gather, the particular form of 
black art to be practised on this occa- 
sion was one connected with the sow- 
ing of hemp-seed, a handful of which 
was carried by each girl. At the 
moment of their advance they looked 
back, and discerned the figure of Miss 
Melbury who, alone of all the ob- 
servers, stood in the full face of the 
moonlight, deeply engrossed in the 
proceedings. By contrast with her 
life of late years they made her feel as 
if she had receded a couple of centuries 
in the world’s history, She was 
rendered doubly conspicuous by her 
light dress, and after a few whispered 
words, one of the girls (a bouncing 
maiden, plighted to young Timothy 
Tangs) asked her if she would join in, 
Grace with some excitement said that 
she would, and moved on a little in 
the rear of the rest. 

Soon the listeners could hear no- 
thing of their proceedings beyond the 
faintest occasional rustle of leaves. 
Grammer whispered again to Marty : 
“Why didn’t ye go and try your luck 
with the rest of the maids ?”’ 
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“T don’t believe in it!” said Marty 
shortly. 

“ Why, half the parish is here ; the 
silly hussies should have kept it quiet. 
I see Mr. Winterborne through the 
leaves, just come up with Robert 
Creedle. Marty, we ought to act the 
part o’ Providence sometimes. Do go 
and tell him that if he stands just 
behind the bush at the bottom of the 
slope, Miss Grace must pass down it 
when she comes back, and she will 
most likely rush into his arms; for 
as soon as the clock strikes they'll 
bundle back home along like hares. 
I’ve seen such larries before.” 

“Do you think I'd better?” said 
Marty reluctantly. 

“ Oh yes, he’ll bless ye for it.” 

“T don’t want that kind of bless- 
ing!” But after a moment’s thought 
she went, and delivered the informa- 
tion; and Grammer had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Giles walk slowly to the 
bend in the leafy defile along which 
Grace would have to return. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Melbury, deserted 
by Grace, had perceived Fitzpiers and 
Winterborne, and also the move of the 
latter. An improvement on Gram- 
mer’s idea entered the mind of Mrs. 
Melbury, for she had lately discerned 
what her husband had not, that Grace 
was rapidly fascinating the surgeon. 
She therefore drew near to Fitzpiers. 

“ You should be where Mr. Winter- 
borne is standing,” she said to him 
significantly. “She will run down 
through that opening much faster 
than she went up it, if she is like the 
rest of the girls.” 

Fitzpiers did not require to be told 
twice. He went across to Winter- 
borne, and stood beside him. Each 
knew the probable purpose of the 
other in standing there, and neither 
spoke, Fitzpiers scorning to look upon 
Winterborne as a rival, and Winter- 
borne adhering to the off-hand manner 
of indifference which had grown upon 
him since his dismissal. 

Neither Grammer nor Marty South 
had seen the surgeon’s mancuvre, 
and still to help Winterborne, as she 
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supposed, the old woman suggested to 
the wood-girl that she should walk 
forward at the heels of Grace, and 
“tole” her down the required way if 
she showed a tendency to run in 
another direction. Poor Marty, always 
doomed to sacrifice desire to obliga- 
tion, walked forward accordingly, and 
waited as a beacon, still and silent, for 
the retreat of Grace and her giddy 
companions, now quite out of hearing. 

The first sound to break the silence 
was the distant note of Great Hintock 
clock striking the significant hour. 
About a minute later that quarter of 
the wood to which the girls had wan- 
dered resounded with the flapping of 
disturbed birds; then two or three 
hares and rabbits bounded down the 
glade from the same direction, and 
after these the rustling and crackling 
of leaves and dead twigs denoted the 
hurried approach of the adventurers, 
whose fluttering gowns soon became 
visible. Miss Melbury, having gone 
forward quite in the rear of the rest, 
was one of the first to return, and the 
excitement being contagious, she ran 
laughing towards Marty, who still 
stood as a handpost to guide her; 
then, passing on, she flew round the 
fatal bush where the undergrowth 
narrowed to a gorge. Marty arrived 
at her heels just in time to see the 
result. Fitzpiers had quickly stepped 
forward in front of Winterborne, who 
disdaining to shift his position had 
turned on his heel, and then the sur- 
geon did what he would not have 
thought of doing but for Mrs. Mel- 
bury’s encouragement and the senti- 
ment of an eve which effaced conven- 
tionality. Stretching out his arms as 
the white figure burst upon him, he 
captured her in a moment, as if she 
had been a bird. 

“Oh!” cried Grace in her fright. 

“You are in my arms, dearest,” 
said Fitzpiers. “And lam going to 
claim you, and keep you there all our 
two lives !” 

She rested on him like one utterly 
mastered; and it was several se- 
conds before she recovered from this 
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helplessness. Subdued screams and 
struggles, audible from neighbouring 
brakes, revealed that there had been 
other lurkers thereabout for a similar 
purpose. Grace, unlike most of these 
companions of hers, instead of gasping 
and writhing, said in a trembling 
voice, “ Mr. Fitzpiers, will you let me 
o? ” 

“ Certainly,” he said laughing ; “as 
soon as you have recovered.” 

She waited another few moments, 
then quietly and firmly pushed him 
aside, and glided on her path, the 
moon whitening her hot blush away. 
But it had been enough, new relations 
between them had begun. 

The case of the other girls was 
different, as has been said. They 
wrestled and tittered, only escaping 
after a desperate struggle. Fitzpiers 
could hear these enactments still going 
on after Grace had left him, and he 
remained on the spot where he had 
caught her, Winterborne having gone 
away. On a sudden another girl came 
bounding down the same descent that 
had been followed by Grace; a fine- 
framed young woman, with bare 
arms. Seeing Fitzpiers standing 
there, she said with playful effrontery : 
“ May’st kiss me if ’canst catch me, 
Tim!” 

Fitzpiers recognised her as Suke 
Damson, a hoydenish maiden of the 
hamlet, who was plainly mistaking 
him for her lover. He was impulsively 
disposed to profit by her error, and 
as soon as she began racing away he 
started in pursuit. 

On she went under the boughs, now 
in light, now in shade, looking over 
her shoulder at him every few 
moments and kissing her hand; but 
so cunningly dodging about among the 
trees and moon-shades that she never 
allowed him to get dangerously near 
her. Thus they ran and doubled, 
Fitzpiers warming with the chase, till 
the sound of their companions had 
quite died away. He began to lose 
hope of ever overtaking her, when all 
at once, by way of encouragement, she 
turned to a fence in which there was 
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a stile, and leapt over it. Outside, the 
scene was a changed one; a meadow, 
where the half-made hay lay about in 
heaps, in the uninterrupted shine of 
the now high moon. 

Fitzpiers saw in a moment that, 
having taken to open ground, she had 
placed herself at his mercy, and 
he promptly vaulted over after her. 
She flitted a little way down the mead, 
when all at once her elusive form dis- 
appeared, as if it had sunk into the 
earth. She had buried herself in one 
of the hay-cocks. 

Fitzpiers, now thoroughly excited, 
was not going to let her escape him 
thus. He approached, and set about 
turning over the heaps one by one. 
As soon as he paused, tantalized and 
puzzled, he was directed anew by an 
imitative kiss which came from her 
hiding-place, and by snatches of a 
local ballad, in the smallest voice she 
could assume :— 


**O come in from the foggy, foggy dew.” 


In a minute or two he uncovered 
her. 

“ Oh—’tis not Tim!” said she, bury- 
ing her face. 

Fitzpiers, however, disregarded her 
resistance by reason of its mildness, 


‘ stooped, and imprinted the purposed 


kiss, then sank down on the next hay- 
cock, panting with his race. 

“ Whom do you mean by Tim?” he 
asked presently. 

“My young man, Tim Tangs,” said 
she. 

“* Now, honour bright, did you really 
think it was he ?” 

“T did at first.” 

* But you didn’t at last.” 

“T didn’t at last.” 

“Do you much mind that it is 
not?” 

“ o,” she answered slyly. 

Fitzpiers did not pursue his question- 
ing. In the moonlight Suke looked 
very beautiful, the scratches and 
blemishes incidental to her outdoor 
occupation being invisible under these 
pale rays. While they remained silent 
the coarse whirr of the eternal night- 
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jar burst sarcastically from the top of 
a tree at the nearest corner of the 
wood. Besides this not a sound of 
any kind reached their ears, the time 
of nightingales being now past, and 
Hintock lying at a distance of two 
miles at least. In the opposite direc- 
tion the hay-field stretched away into 
remoteness till it was lost to the eye 
in a soft mist. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Wuen the general stampede occurred 
Winterborne had also been looking 
on, aud encourtering one of the girls 
had asked her what caused them all 
to fly. 

She said with solemn breathlessness 
that they had seen something very 
different from what they had hoped to 
see, and that she for one would never 
attempt such unholy ceremonies again. 
“ We saw Satan pursuing us with his 
hour-glass. It was terrible! ” 

This account being a little mixed 
in symbol Giles went forward towards 
the spot from which the girls had 
retreated. After listening there afew 
minutes he heard slow footsteps rust- 
ling over the leaves, and looking 
through a tangled screen of honey- 
suckle which hung from a bough he 
saw in the open space beyond a short 
stout man in evening dress, carrying 
on one arm a light overcoat and also his 
hat, so awkwardly arranged as possibly 
to have suggested the “ hour-glass ” to 
his timid observers —if this were the 
person whom the girls had seen. With 
the other hand he silently gesticulated, 
and the moonlight falling upon his bare 
brow showed him to have dark hair 
and a high forehead of the shape seen 
oftener in old prints and paintings 
than in real life. His curious and 
altogether alien aspect, his strange 
gestures, like those of one who is re- 
hearsing a scene to himself, and the 
unusual place and hour, were sufficient 
to account for any trepidation among 
the Hintock daughters at encounter- 

He paused, and looked round, as if 


he had forgotten where he was; not 
observing Giles, who was of the 
colour of his environment. The latter 
advanced into the light. The gentle- 
man held up his hand and came 
towards Giles, the two meeting half 
way. 
“T have lost my way,” said the 
stranger. “Perhaps you can put me 
in the path again.” He wiped his 
forehead with the air of one suffering 
under an agitation more than that of 
simple fatigue. 

“The turnpike-road is over there,” 
said Giles, 

“T don’t want the turnpike-road,” 
said the gentleman impatiently. “I 
came from that. I want Hintock 
House. Is there not a path to it 
across here?” 

“ Well, yes, a sort of path. Butit 
is hard to find from this point. I'll 
show you the way, sir, with great 
pleasure.” 

“Thanks, my good friend, The 
truth is that I decided to walk across 
the country after dinner from the 
hotel at Sherton, where I am staying 
for a day or two. But I did not know 
it was so far.” 

“Tt is about a mile to the house 
from here.” 

They walked on together. As there 
was no path Giles occasionally stepped 
in front and bent aside the under- 
boughs of the trees to give his com- 
panion a passage, saying every now 
and then when the twigs, on being 
released, flew back like whips, “‘ Mind 
your eyes, sir.” To which the stranger 
replied, ‘ Yes, yes,” in a preoccupied 
tone. 

So they went on, the leaf-shadows 
running in their usual quick succes- 
sion over the forms of the pedestrians 
till the stranger said— 

“Ts it far?” 

“Not much farther,” said Winter- 
borne. “The plantation runs up into 
a corner here, close behind the house.” 
He added with hesitation, “ You 
know, I suppose, sir, that Mrs. Char- 
mond is not at home?” 

“You mistake,” said the other 
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shortly. “Mrs. Charmond has been 
away for some time, but she’s at home 
now.” 

Giles did not contradict him, though 
he felt sure that the gentleman was 
wrong. 

“You are a native of this place ?” 
the stranger said. 

* Yes.” 

“You are happy in having a home. 
It is what I don’t possess.” 

“You come from far, seemingly?” 

“T come now from the south of 
Europe.” 

“Qh, indeed, sir. You are an 
Italian, or Spanish, or French gentle- 
man, perhaps ?”’ 

“T am not either.” 

Giles did not fill the pause which 
ensued, and the gentleman, who 
seemed of an emotional nature, unable 
to resist friendship, at length answered 
the question. 

“Tam an Italianised American; a 
South Carolinian by birth,” he said. 
“T left my native country on the 
failure of the Southern cause, and 
have never returned to it since.” 

He spoke no more about himself, 
and they came to the verge of the 
wood. Here, striding over the fence 
out upon the upland sward, they could 
at once see the chimneys of the house 
in the gorge immediately beneath 
their position, silent, still, and pale. 

“Can you tell me the time?” the 
gentleman asked. “My watch has 
stopped.” 

“Tt is between twelve and one,” 
said Giles. 

His companion expressed his aston- 


ishment. “1 thought it between nine 
and ten at latest! Dear me—dear 
me ! ” 


He now begged Giles to return, and 
offered him a gold coin, which looked 
like a sovereign, for the assistance 
rendered. Giles declined to accept 
anything, to the surprise of the 
stranger, who, on putting the money 
back into his pocket, said awkwardly, 
“T offered it because I want you to 
utter no word about this meeting with 
me. Will you promise ?” 
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Winterborne promised readily. He 
thereupon stood still whilst the other 
descended the slope. At the bottom 
he looked back mistrustfully. Giles 
would no longer remain when he was 
so evidently desired to leave, and re- 
turned through the boughs to Little 
Hintock. 

He suspected that this man, who 
seemed so distressed and melancholy, 
might be that lover and persistent 
wooer of Mrs. Charmond whom he had 
heard so frequently spoken of, and 
whom it was said she had treated 
cavalierly. But he received no confir- 
mation of his suspicion beyond a 
report which reached him a few days 
later that a gentleman had called up 
the servants who were taking care of 
Hintock House at an hour past mid- 
night; and on learning that Mrs. 
Charmond, though returned from 
abroad, was as yet in London, he had 
sworn bitterly, and gone away with- 
out leaving a card or any trace of 
himself. 

The girls who related the story 
added that he sighed three times 
before he swore, but this part of the 
narrative was not corroborated. Any- 
how such a gentleman had driven 
away from Sherton next day in a 
ca.riage hired at the inn. 


‘CHAPTER XXII. 


THE sunny, leafy week which followed 
the tender doings of Midsummer eve 
brought a visitor to Fitzpiers’s door ; a 
voice that he knew sounded in the 
passage. Mr. Melbury had called. 
At first he had a particular objection 
to enter the parlour, because his boots 
were dusty, but as the surgeon insisted 
he waived the point and came in. 
Looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, hardly at Fitzpiers himself, 
he put his hat under his chair and 
with a preoccupied gaze at the floor 
he said: “I’ve called to ask you, doc- 
tor, quite privately, a question that 
troubles me. I’ve a daughter, Grace, an 
only daughter as you may have heard. 
Well, she’s been out in the dew ; on 














Midsummer eve in particular she 
went out in thin slippers to watch 
some vagary of the Hintock maids ; 
and she’s got a cough, a distinct hem- 
ming and hacking, that makes me un- 
easy. Now I have decided to send 
her away to some seaside place for a 
change—” 

“Send her away!” 
countenance had fallen. 

“Yes. And the question is, where 
would you advise me to send her?” 

The timber-merchant had happened 
to call at a moment when Fitzpiers was 
at the spring-tide of a sentiment that 
Grace was a nc sessity of his existence. 
The sudden pressure of her form upon 
his brear+ as she came headlong 
round the ovsh had never ceased to 
linger with him since he adopted the 
manceuvre for which the hour and the 
moonlight and the occasion had been 
the only excuse. Now she was to be 
sent away. Ambition ?—it could be 
postponed. Family !—a common cul- 
ture and reciprocity of tastes had 
taken the place of family parallels 
nowadays. He allowed himself to 
be carried forward on the wave of his 
desire. 

“ How strange, how very strange 
it is,” he said, ‘ that you should have 
come to me about her just now. I 
have been thinking every day of 
coming to you on the very same 
errand.” 

“Ah? You have noticed, too, that 
her health a 

“T have noticed nothing the matter 
with her health, because there is no- 
thing. But, Mr. Melbury, I have seen 
your daughter several times by acci- 
dent. I have admired her infinitely, 
and I was coming to ask you if I may 
become better acquainted with her— 
pay my addresses to her ?”’ 

Melbury was looking down as he 
listened, and did not see the air of 
half-misgiving at his own rashness 
that spread over Fitzpiers’s face as he 
made this declaration. 

“You have—got to know her?” 
said Melbury, a spell of dead silence 
having preceded his utterance, during 
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which his emotion rose with almost 
visible effect. 

“Yes,” said Fitzpiers. 

“And you wish to become better 
acquainted with her? You mean with 
a view to marriage—of course that is 
what you mean?” 

“Yes,” said the young man. “I 
mean, get acquainted with her, with 
a view to being her accepted lover ; 
and if we suited each other, what 
would naturally follow.” 

The timber-dealer was much sur- 
prised, and fairly agitated ; his hand 
trembled as he laid by his walking- 
stick. “This takes me unawares,” 
said he, his voice well-nigh breaking 
down. “I don’t mean that there is 
anything unexpected in a gentleman 
being attracted by her ; but it did not 
occur to me that it would be you. I 
always said,” continued he, with a 
lump in his throat, “that my Grace 
would make a mark at her own levei 
some day. That was why I educated 
her. I said to myself, ‘I'll do it, cost 
what it may’; though her mother-in- 
law was pretty frightened at my pay- 
ing out so much money year after 
year. I knew it would tell in the 
end. ‘Where you've not good mate- 
rial to work on, such doings would 
be waste and vanity,’ I said. ‘ But 
where you have that material, it is 
sure to be worth while.’ ” 

“Tam glad you don’t object,” said 
Fitzpiers, almost wishing that Grace 
had not been quite so cheap for him. 

“Tf she is willing I don’t object, 
certainly. Indeed,” added the honest 
man, “it would be deceit if I were to 
pretend to feel anything else than 
highly honoured personally ; and it is 
a great credit to her to have drawn to 
her a man of such good professional 
station and venerable old family. That 
huntsman-fellow little thought how 
wrong he was about her! Take her 
and welcome, sir.” 

“Tl endeavour to ascertain her 
mind.” 

“Yes, yes. But she will be agree- 
able, I should think. She ought to 
be.’”’ 
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“T hope she may. Well, now you'll 
expect to see me frequently.” 

“Oh, yes. But, name it all—about 
her cough, and her going away? I 
had quite forgot that that was what 
I came about.” 

“T assure you,” said the surgeon, 
“that her cough can only be the result 
of a slight cold, and it is not neces- 
sary to banish her to any seaside 
place at all,” 

Melbury looked unconvinced, doubt- 
ing whether he ought to take Fitzpiers’s 
professional opinion in circumstances 
which naturally led him to wish to 
keep her by him. The doctor saw this, 
and honestly dreading to lose sight of 
her, he said eagerly, “ Between our- 
selves, if I am successful with her I 
will take her away myself for a month 
or two, as soon as we are married, 
which I hope will be before the chilly 
weather comes on. This will be so 
very much better than letting her go 
now.” 

The proposal pleased Melbury much. 
There could be hardly any danger in 
postponing any desirable change of air 
as long as the warm weather lasted, 
and for such a reason. Suddenly re- 
collecting himself he said, “ Your time 
must be precious, doctor. I'll get 
home-along. I am much obliged to 
ye. As you will see her often, you'll 
discover for yourself if anything serious 
is the matter.” 

“T can assure you it is nothing,” 
said Fitzpiers, who had seen Grace 
much oftener already than her father 
knew of. 

When he was gone Fitzpiers paused, 
silent, registering his sensations, like 
a man who has made a plunge for a 
pearl into a medium of which he knows 
not the density or temperature. But 
he had done it, and Grace was the 
sweetest girl alive. 

As for the departed visitor, his 
own last words lingered in Melbury’s 
ears as he walked homeward ; he felt 
that what he had said in the emotion 
of the moment was very stupid, un- 
genteel, and unsuited to a dialogue 
with an educated gentleman, the 
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smallness of whose practice was more 
than compensated by the former great- 
ness of his family. He had uttered 
thoughts before they were weighed, 
and almost before they were shaped. 
They had expressed in a certain sense 
his feeling at Fitzpiers’s news, but 
yet they were not right. Looking on 
the ground, and planting his stick at 
each tread as if it were a flagstaff, he 
reached his own precincts, where, as 
he passed through the court, he auto- 
matically stopped to look at the men 
working in the shed and around. One 
of them asked him a question about 
waggon-spokes. 

“Hey?” said Melbury, looking 
hard at him. The man repeated the 
words. 

Melbury stood ; then turning sud- 
denly away without answering, he 
went up the court and entered the 
house. As time was no object with 
the journeymen, except as a thing to 
get passed, they leisurely surveyed 
the door through which he had dis- 
appeared. 

“What maggot has the gaffer got 
in his head now?” said Tangs the 
elder. “Sommit to do with that chiel 
of his! Wher you’ve got a maid of 
yer own, John Upjohn, that costs ye 
what she costs him, that will take 
the squeak out of your Sunday shoes, 
John! But you'll never be tall enough 
to accomplish such as she; and ’tis a 
lucky thing for ye, John, as things be. 
Well, he ought to have a dozen—that 
would bring him to reason. I see 
‘em walking together last Sunday, 
and when they came to a puddle he 
lifted her over like a halfpenny doll. 
He ought to have a dozen; he'd let 
‘em walk through puddles for them- 
selves then.” 

Meanwhile Melbury had entered the 
house with the look of a man who sees 
a vision before him. His wife was in 
the room. Without taking off his hat 
he sat down at random. 

“ Luce—we’ve done it!” he said. 
“Yes—the thing is as I expected. 
The spell, that I foresaw might be 
worked, has worked. She’s done it, 

















and done it well. Where is she— 
Grace, I mean?” 

“Up in her room: what has hap- 
pened?” 

Mr. Melbury explained the circum- 
stances as coherently as he could. “TI 
told you so,” he said. “A maid like 
her couldn’t stay hid long, even in 
a place like this. But where is 
Grace? Let’s have her down. Here 
—Gra-a-ace!” 

She appeared after a reasonable 
interval, for she was sufficiently spoilt 
by this father of hers not to put her- 
self in a hurry, however impatient 
his tones. ‘“ What is it, father?” 
said she, with a smile. 

“Why, you scamp, what’s this 
you've been doing? Not home here 
more than six months, yet instead of 
confining yourself to your father’s 
rank making havoc in the educated 
classes.” 

Though accustomed to show herself 
instantly appreciative of her father’s 
meanings, Grace was fairly unable to 
look anyhow but at a loss now. 

“No, no; of course you don’t know 
what I mean, or you pretend you 
don’t. Though for my part I believe 
women can see these things through 
a double hedge. But I suppose I must 
tell ye. Why, you've flung your 
grapnel over the doctor, and he’s 
coming courting forthwith.” 

“Only think of that, my dear! 
Don’t you feel it a triumph?,” said 
Mrs. Melbury. 

“Coming courting—I’ve done no- 
thing to make him!” Grace exclaimed. 

“’T wasn’t necessary that you should: 
‘tis voluntary t:at rules in these 
things. Well, he has behaved very 
honourably, and asked my consent. 
You'll know what to do when he 
gets here, I dare say. I needn't 
tell you to make it all smooth for 
him.” 

“You mean, to lead him on to 
marry me” 

“IT do. Haven't I educated you 
for it?” 

Grace looked out of the window, and 
at the fireplace, with no animation in 
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her face. ‘‘ Why is it settled off-hand 
in this way?” said she coquettishly. 
“You'll wait till you hear what I 
think of him, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course. But you see 
what a good thing it will be.” 

She weighed the statement without 
speaking. 

“You will be restored tothe society 
you've been taken away from,’’ con- 
tinued her father; “for I don’t sup- 
pose he’ll stay here long.” 

She admitted the advantage ; but 
it was plain that though Fitzpiers 
when he was present exercised a 
certain fascination over her, or even 
more, an almost psychic influence, and 
though his impulsive act in the wood 
had stirred her feelings indescribably, 
she had never regarded him in the 
light of a destined husband. “I 
don’t know what to answer,” she 
said. “I have learnt that he is 
very clever.” 

“He’s all right, and he’s coming 
here to see you.” 

A premonition that she could not 
resist him if he came strangely moved 
her. ‘ Of course, father, you remem- 
ber that it is only lately that Giles—” 

“ You know that you can’t think of 
him. He has given up all claim to 
you.” 

She could not explain the subtleties 
of her feeling as he could state his 
opinion, even though she had skill in 
speech, and her father had none. That 
Fitzpiers acted upon her like a dram, 
exciting her, throwing her into a novel 
atmosphere which biassed her doings 
until the influence was over, when she 
felt something of the nature of regret 
for the mood she had experienced— 
still more if she reflected on the silent, 
almost sarcastic, criticism apparent in 
Winterborne’s air towards her—could 
not be told to this worthy couple in 
words. 

It so happened that on this very 
day Fitzpiers was called away from 
Hintock by an engagement to attend 
some medical meetings, and his visits 
therefore did not begin at once. A 
note, however, arrived from him 
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addressed to Grace, deploring his en- 
forced absence. As a material object 
this note was pretty and superfine, a 
note of a sort that she had been un- 
accustomed to see since her return to 
Hintock, except when a school friend 
wrote to her—a rare instance, for the 
girls were respecters of persons, and 
many cooled down towards the timber- 
dealer’s daughter when she was out of 
sight. Thus the receipt of it pleased 
her, and she afterwards walked about 
with a reflective air. 

In the evening her father, who knew 
that the note had come, said, “‘ Why be 
ye not sitting down to answer your 
letter? That’s what young folks did 
in my time.” 

She replied that it did not require 
an answer. 

“Oh, you know best,” he said. 
Nevertheless he went about his busi- 
ness doubting if she were right in not 
replying; possibly she might be so 
mismanaging matters as to risk the 
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loss of an alliance which would bring 
her much happiness. 

Melbury’s respect for Fitzpiers was 
based less on his professional position, 
which was not much, than on the 
standing of his family in the county 
in bygone days. That touching faith 
in members of long-established fami- 
lies as such, irrespective of their per- 
sonal condition or character, which is 
still found among old-fashioned people 
in the rural districts, reached its full 
perfection in Melbury. His daughter’s 
suitor was descended from a line he 
had heard of in his grandfather’s time 
as being once among the greatest, a 
family which had conferred its name 
upon a neighbouring village; how 
then could anything be amiss in this 
betrothal ? 

“T must keep her up to this,” he 
said to his wife. “She sees it is for 
her happiness ; but still she’s young, 
and may want a little prompting from 
an older tongue.” 


(To be continued.) 





